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BIG CITY SHOPPING IS NO LONGER EXCLUSIVE 
Our large selective buying power and the distribution which our Stores give, 
enable you to enjoy new things and the. stylish things at che time 
they are introduced in large cities, and at prices which are 
low for the quality we provide. 
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YOUNG FOLKS 


| 

| Who KNOW styles and WH AT'S WHAT in Gloves, Jewelry 
Hose, Footwear, Millinery, Dresses, Wraps, etc.—will find The 
| Better Store now fully prepared with CORRECT merchandise that 
| will SATISFY completely. The Spirit of Newness prevades here. 
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MERIT SHOE CO., Ine. 


2] Popular Priced Footwear for the Entire Family |e 
ALLEN-A-HOSIERY 
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Seetha 


ELiIzABETH Moyers 


On the banks of Lala Mahea, 

By the moon-lit river water, 

Sits the daughter of the Sioux chief, 
Seetha, belle of the Indian village, 
Seetha, star of the Indian maidens. 
Thickest braids of darkest raven 
Ornament her youthful shoulders, 
And her crafty eyes of jet black 
Glitter ‘neath the silken lashes, 
Glem and glitter like a serpent’s 
As he cunningly devises 

Some sly means of deepest trickery. 
Thus the shimmering Lala Mahea 
Reflects back the lithe, trim figure, 
Reflects back the gay-dressed Seetha, 
Bride-to-be of Powlealton, 

Bold and daring Indian warrior, 
Son of the gray-haired Allacrecee, 
Valiant chief of the Potowamies. 


Domineering Powlealton, 

Powlealton, bravest warrior, 

Noted hunter, swifest runner, 
Seetha hated and detested. 

His squaw? Never! 

Die, she’d_ rather. 

So, in her mind, her plot she ponders, 
Ponders o’er the bloody murder 

Of her hated, future husband 
Ponders till the moon reaches mid-night, 
And the summer air grows cool. 


Then upon the Lala Mahea, 

Up the shining, shimmering river, 
Floats a birch canoe, so swiftly 
Gliding o’er the moon-lit water, 
O’er the moon-lit river water. 
Behold! it stops! a youth’s alighting, 
A tall and vigorous Indian warrior. 
‘Tis Powlealton,—noted hunter, 
Powlealton,—swifest runner, 
Seetha’s hated but true lover. 


On the bank, he waits and watches, 
Watches fot a glimpse of Seetha, 


Listens for her ringing voice, 


While the moon-lit Lala Mahea 
Reflects back the youthful figure, 
Reflects back the sturdy warrior. 
Seetha’s heart beats slower, faster 
As she gazes on her lover, 

On her true but hated lover. 

And she looks at him and falters, 
And her maiden heart grows softer, 
As she murmurs, “Let him live, 
But his squaw, I'll never be, 

No one’s squaw, I'll ever be.” 


Then, at her head, with all her strength, 
She throws the deadly tomahawk, 

The one with which she planned his death, 
And murmured with her dying breath, 
“Let him wait, and let him live, 

But his squaw, I'll never be, 

No one’s squaw, I’ll ever be.” 
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On the banks of Lala Mahea, 

‘Side the moon-lit river water, 

Lies the grave of black-haired Seetha, 
Carpeted with moss and flowers 
Shaded by a weeping willow. 

And, to this day, sires and grandsires, 
Never tiring, tell the story 

Of the maiden’s fearless death. 

How Powlealton, noted hunter, 
Found her young and lifeless body, 
Found her crafty eyes uplifted 
Telling him the dreadful story. 


And, ’tis said, that here, at midnight 
A light birch canoe comes gliding, 
Gliding up the Lala Mahea, 

Up the moon-lit river water. 
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"Tis the valiant Powlealton, 

Last great chief of the Potowamies, 
With hoary locks and bending figure, 
Yet his limbs are active, supple, 

And he fears no mortal creature; 

His sacred mission is a vigil 

By the lonely grave of Seetha, 

On the unforgotten Seetha 

Whom he still claims as his own. 


Is this story true or fictitious? 
Ask the shimmering Lala Mahea, 
She, ‘it was, who rippling, bubbling, 
Leaping, dancing in the moonlight 
First told me of dark-eyed Seetha, 
First told me this old tradition. 


ABM 
AND BUDDHA ANSWERED 


Wooprow WILSON 


Oh magical! Oh mystical! 

Oh marvelous wise Rishi! | 
Tell me, oh answer me 

What is it man shall believer 
And Buddha, the man Guatama, 

Answered wisely and well: 


Believe nothing upon hearsay 
Even though tradition crave it of you, 
And just because it is rumored and talk- 
ed about by people 
Nothing is proven true; 


The meagre authority of 


priests 


teachers and 


Is thus to be disregarded, 

And presumption, too, treated likewise; 
But what thine own experience 

And reason lead thee to believe, 
And what is conducive to thine own 


weal 


And the weal of others, 
Accept as the living truth. 
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Sonny Boy 


HELEN SHAVER 


OUR smartly dressed women sat 
around a bridge table, softly 
murmuring as they played their 
weekly game. One of them, a 
blonde, .sophisticated, well-bred 
3 woman of the modern “younger 

married set’? was talking while her three 

companions listened attentively. “I’m 

afraid,” the woman laughed softly, “that 

one of you will have to pay my bridge 
debt today. You see, | had an unfortu- 
nate occurence this afternoon as | was 
coming here. Feeling adventurous today, 
| walked by the wharf on Linden Street 

—you know that old, rather picturesque, 

and interesting place. I opened my purse 

to get a handkerchief, and my money 
must have dropped out then. Anyway, 
when I got here, Irene—it was gone.’ 

“And how much was it, Wyner” asked 
one of the women. 

The blonde lady laughed again. “Oh, 
about $35. Not enough to worry over, 
but certainly at least enough to make me 
more careful in the future. It was all 
tied together—easy to lose. I don’t sup- 
pose I'll ever see it again.” 

“No, my dear,’ said Irene, shuffling 
the cards. “Hardly in that section of the 
city anyway.” 

The game was resumed and the lost 
money forgotten in the interest of the 
cards. 


*) *k * x 


Down on Linden Street, “that pic- 
turesque and interesting place’ was an 
old, rather dilapidated looking apartment 
house. In all the apartments except one 
lived just ordinary people, but in that one 
lived a personality. It was David Mon- 
roe, artist when he was in the mood to 
draw, and dreamer other times. His wife 
had died a year after their marriage, 


leaving him as a last parting gift a tiny 
baby son—now four years old, the pride 
and influence of David’s young life. The 
only time David sold his pictures was 
when Sonny Boy had posed for him. 
Adoring his Daddy with his eyes, he 
immediately attracted people to him and 
his Daddy’s pictures. His mouth natur- 
ally turned up at the corners in happy 
smiles; there was only one thing that 
made it droop and his eyes grow sullen. 
This was Margot. Margot lived across 
the hall—a cheap’ vaudeville actress, 
whose greedy hands grasped at every- 
thing. She might be called a gold-digger 
—only in a stronger tone. Gawdy, extra- 
vagant, ruthless in gaining her desires— 
but still lovely in a coarse way—and 
David adored her. Sonny Boy hated ner, 
and did not—and could not explain to his 
Daddy why he hated her. She was nice 
enough when David was near—bringing 
him candy and brushing his touseled mop 
of golden curls. But when alone, she 
would slap him and yell at him in her 
loud voice. But Margot’s younger sister, 
Amy--Sonny Boy loved. She was so un- 
like Margot in looks and character—re- 
tiring, quiet, gentle, shy, sweet, and gen- 
erous—and Sonny Boy in his childish 
wisdom seemed to know that she loved, 
and had loved David all her life, or as 
long as she had known him. And Sonny 
Boy, in his small way, tried to make 
his Daddy see it, but he—he loved Mar- 
got, who was not worthy of his love. 
And now—why had his Daddy been look- 
ing so thoughtful and worried lately? 
Sonny Boy climbed on his Daddy’s lap at 
twilight and cuddled his soft head on 
his shoulder. 


“What’s wrong, Daddyr 
worry your” 


Something 
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Bov,’ David answered. 
a necklace, Sonny, 
green necklace set with diamonds—the 
one in Stutz’s window. Margot wants tt 
Sonny Boy—and I—I’ve got to get it for 
her some way. But I have no money. 
Stone broke, Sonny Boy.” 

“But you can paint me, Daddy 
get lots of money.” 


t 
te vt 
Cc 


“Yes, Sonny 


“She wants a jade 


and 


“No—no,” the voice in the dark broke 
—"No, 
fire—is 
Even you, Sonny can inspire me no 
longer. And I have lost all ambition to. 
But Margot—-Margot—-must have — the 
necklace.” 

“Does it cost lots of money, Daddy?” 
David laughed grimly. “No, Sonny 
Boy, not a great deal when you look at 
in one way—but in my way—well, it’s 
a lot. Thirty dollars is more than I’ve 
had at one time for—well—don’t bother 
about it, Sonny. Margot must have the 
necklace, and there’s only one way, | 
guess, only one way. I'll get it for her 
tomorrow night.” 

Sonny Boy knew by the grim determi- 
nation on his Daddy’s face that all was 
not well, but he could not understand. All 
he knew was his Daddy needed money-— 
must have it—and did not have any. 


Late the next afternoon, Sonny Boy 
stood at the window looking down on 
the street—wishing his Daddy would 
come home—and wishing he had some- 
thing to eat. There had been only a 
cup of milk and a piece of dry bread that 
morning, and David had promised to 


Sonny Boy.  |-—the spirit—the 


gone. I can paint no longer. 


bring him something. Sonny Boy’s eyes 


fell on a woman beneath the window. 
“Pretty lady,” he thought and watched 
her. She opened her purse; took out a 
handkerchief, and as she did so, a roll 
of money fell on the sidewalk. Sonny 
Boy’s bright eyes quickened with eager- 
ness. The lady walked on—hailed her 


chauffeur—was gone. Sonny Boy, with 
only the thought that his Daddy needed 
money, sped dewn the steps, quickly 
picked up the money, and literally flew. 
back up again. He could make lis Daddy 
happy now! He had what he wanted! 
He clutched the money tightly. 


At nine o'clock David had not appear- 
ed. Sonny Boy was frightened. His 
Daddy had never before left him alone 


Ams he cried, clutching hes 
skirts, “Daddy—-Daddy — where’s 
Daddy. Amy--I want my Daddy to 
come home-—-Amy—-I got somethin’ fer 
him.” 

“Flush, hush, darling,” comforted Amy, 
and drew the sleepy child into her lap. 
He slept but not at ease. At twelve 
o'clock David came in-—but only for a 
few minutes. 

‘‘IKeep him asleep, Amy—don’t let him 
cry for me. Tell Margot I’ll have the 
—thing she wants for her tomorrow. 
Goodbye, I'll be back presently. I have 
—some work to do.” 

He straightened himself, pulled a cap 
low over his eyes, drew a shiny object 
out of a drawer and placed it in his 


pocket. Amy’s heart was as lead. “‘Da- 
vid, David,” she wanted to cry _ out. 
“She isn’t worth it. She doesn’t love 
you. Not like I do!” 


As he left the room—Sonny Boy, 
roused from his restless sleep, vaguely 
heard a door close. 

“Daddy, Daddy,” he screamed. If the 
man heard, he gave no sign. In vain 
Amy tried to hold him, tried to tell him 
things which he wouldn’t believe. Sonny 
Boy remembered the roll of money still 
clutched firmly in his fist. His .Daddy 
must have it! Amy frantically tried to 
reached him, but Sonny Boy, who ador- 
ed his Daddy, was” gone. Down _ the 


THE 


flight of stairs, down on the street. He 
gazed about him—not far in front of him 
walked a man—his shoulders stooped, a 
cap pulled low over his eyes. Sonny Boy 
instinctively knew it was David. He 


ran after him—David seemed to walk 


faster. Sonny Boy followed—just keep- 
ing within sight of his Daddy. He trudg- 
ed, so tired and so sleepy, all alone in 
the dark, dreary streets of a big city. 
But he kept bravely going on—following 
his Daddy—a little fellow with short 
golden curls and weary little legs, plod- 
ding steadfastly on. At last David stop- 
ped before a large store—Stutz’s—in 
whose window lay the jade green neck- 
lace set with diamonds. He drew out the 
shiny object—a key—and put a hand on 
the door. He hesitated for a fraction of 
a second—the pitter-patter of little feet 
down the lonely street—a little voice cry- 
ing, “Daddy, Daddy’—. 


The man turned—saw a little flying 
figure coming toward him. He stopped, 
and his voice broke over the words, 
“Sonny, Sonny Boy.” The child held 
out his hand. “Daddy, I brung it fer you 
—a pretty lady dropped it. I knew you 
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wanted it. Daddy—you didn’t come 
home—I kept it fer you. Aren’t you— 


glad—now—Daddy?”’ his voice trailed off 
—his weary little body had at last given 
away. With something like a sob, Da- 
vid picked the child up and carried him 
home. But not to the home and selfish- 
ness of Margot whom Sonny Boy hated. 
But to home and—Amy—whose sweet, 
generous heart was ready to receive them 
both. Amy—whom Sonny Boy loved. 


* * *K 


Four smartly dressed women sat around 
a bridge table softly murmuring as they 
played their weekly game of bridge. One 
spoke to a blonde woman, who had 
picked up her newly-dealt hand of cards. 

“By the way, Wyn, dear, did you ever 
find that money you lost down on Lin- 
den Street?” 

The woman laughed—“No, and_ of 
course I really didn’t expect to—per- 
haps some one found it who needs it more 
than I do. It’s a pleasant thought, any- 
way.’ She focused her attention on the 
present game. 


“Three hearts,” she bid. 


Ahh 


PE TLEYANLE EE 


WILSON HOMAN 


It was on a cold December evening, 
And the moon was shining bright, 

I took her gently in my arms, 

And there I held her tight. 


She purred sweet love phrases in my ear, 
As calmly there we sat. 

And the chiming clock I failed to hear, 
For caressing of the old, black cat. 
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The Rousing of Mrs. Williams 


Mary SPITZER 


— T was a beautiful spring day in 
May; the cherry trees were 
blooming in the orchards—rob- 
‘#|| ins and blue birds were chirping 
“a2)); in the trees and from the garden, 
the sky was a beautiful blue, and 
everywhere earth showed signs of new 
growth and happiness. In the garden 
Ellen was setting out flower plants. Her 
beautiful golden locks falling over her 
shoulders were like gold in the sunlight. 
From the house she could hear her mother 
singing as she prepared dinner and made 
bread. 

On both sides of the garden stretched 
meadows and fields newly planted with 
grain. At the right of the house came 
the road. All the fields were fenced in, 
and a gate opened from the road to the 
lane which led to the side lawn. As Ellen 
finished her work, she looked up at the 
gate. A car was entering. Who could 
be coming to see them? Ellen ran into 
the house to tell her mother. 

“Oh, Mother, a car is coming in at 
the lane. Come and see.” 

Mrs. Edwards followed her daughter 
to the back porch. The car had entered 
the lane and was now stopping near the 
door. A man stepped from the front 
seat and walked to the porch. Mrs. Ed- 
wards at once recognized him as one of 
their new friends, Mr. Williams. 

He exclaimed, “Oh, Mrs. Edwards, will 
you keep my wife for a little while? She 
is so dissatisfied at home and would have 
me bring her over here to see you. You 
know she is so helpless that she is a 
misery to herself and sometimes trying 
to everyone else.”’ | 

“Certainly, Mr. Williams, we will be 
glad to keep her for a while, at least 
until she decides to go home. Can you 


carry her in, or shall | call John to help 
your” replied Mrs. Edwards. 

“She is not very heavy. I think I can 
get her in all right, thank you,” he an- 
swered. 

Mrs. Edwards turned to Ellen, “Quick, 
Ellen, run and open the folding bed in 


the parlor. Mr. Williams cannot carry 
her up stairs. So she will have to sleep 
in there.” 


Ellen entered the house while Mr. Wil- 
liams lifted his wife from the car and 
carried her to the porch. Then he fol- 
lowed Mrs. Edwards into the house where 
they placed the invalid on the bed. She 
fell exhausted upon the pillow and lay 
quite still. Mr. Williams then said that 
she could stay until Mr. Edwards could 
take her home. He left the room saying 
that the children could not be left alone 
very long, and he would have to cook 
their supper. 

As soon as he had gone, Mrs. Williams 
opened her eyes and spoke, “I am sorry 
to inconvenience you so, but my old bed 
is so hard and my room looked so old 
and ill-kept that I could not stand it an- 
other minute. You know I have not been 
up for five years. There is something 
the matter with my spine, so that I can 
neither walk nor sit up. Since you came 
to North Carolina from Pennsylvania 
and we were originally from there, | 
just thought you would be the very per- 
son for me to visit.” 

“We are glad to have you,” Mrs. Ed- 
wards answered. “I must go and pre- 
pare my dinner now. You just rest here 
until I come back.” 

Ellen and Mrs. Edwards were getting 
the dinner on the table in the dining- 
room, when Mr. Edwards entered. They 
told him about their visitor, and that 
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she was to stay until it was conventent 
for him to take her home. 

“That will be day after tomorrow, | 
feel sure,” he answered. “I must attend 
that sale this afternoon and go to the mill 
tomorrow. Can you manage her that 
long?” 

“Yes, she will be no trouble just lying 
in her bed all the time,’ was the answer. 

The dinner was a very rare one for 
Mrs. Williams. as her husband could not 
cook much. After they had finished eat- 
ing, and Ellen and Mrs. Edwards had 
cleaned up the kitchen and dining-room, 
they took the sewing-machine into the 
parlor so as to be near Mrs. Williams and 
keep her company. After they had talk- 
ed about the weather and other topics in 
general, Mrs. Williams said, “‘Is that pic- 
ture on the wali the one of your home in 
Pennsylvania that we have heard so 
much about?” 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Edwards sadly, 
“that was our home. There Ellen was 
born, but it was well we left it. Some- 
how it never brought us any luck.” 

“Why, what was the matter with the 
house ?”’ 

“Nothing especially was the matter 
with the house except that we did not 
own it and the rent was high and we were 
always losing money so that we were poor 
and never had a cent in the bank. I knew 
that it would be different somewhere else. 
So we decided to move here to’ North 
Carolina and build a home. It is only 
a year since we left our old home, but 
we have never regretted it; we have done 
much better here. We own this home and 
have enough to live on. People never 
would get anywhere if they didn't rouse 
themselves and do something for the bet- 
ter. Even if you are laughed at at 
first, you can soon forget that.” 


After this talk Mrs. Williams fell 
asleep. Ellen and her mother sewed 


quietly. Presently Mrs. Edwards said, 
in a low voice believing Mrs. Williams 
to be asleep, “Ellen, | don’t think there 
is much the matter with her. If she 
would save some of the energy she uses 
springing up and down on the bed, she 
could soon walk.” 

Ellen waved her hand to her mother 
to keep still as there was a slight motion 
from the bed. 

But Mrs. Edwards continued, “The 
only thing for people to do is to rouse 
themselves and try something new.” 

There was another bouncing on the 
bed, and Mrs. Williams turned over and 
faced them. She looked very cross and 
would not talk to them because she had 
heard every word they had said. 

As they were finishing their work, Ellen 
looked from the window and saw_ the 
moon coming up. “I am so glad the 
moon is going to shine tonight,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Whyr” questioned her mother. 

“Because I am going for a ride tonight; 
you knew I was going.” 

“Yes,”’ replied her mother, “it is all 
right, but come now and help me with 
supper. Are you going in the car or on 
horseback °”’ 

“In the car, | hope,’ was the answer. 

Mr. Edwards did not come home to 
his supper as he had not got home from 


the sale. When Ellen took Mrs. Williams 


her supper, she turned her face to the 
wall and refused to eat. 

“T will not accept food from people 
who are so mean that they begrude me 
what little I eat. I cannot help it be- 
cause I am helpless. You will have to 
take me home tonight. I simply cannot 
stand it her any longer.” 


Ellen was in a hurry to get through 
so that she would be ready when Arnold 
called for her. So she did not try to 
force Mrs. Williams to eat, but ate her 
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own supper with her mother. After sup- 
per she ran up the stairs and dressed 
herself in a beautiful blue dress. She 
now looked the handsome girl of seven- 
teen that she really was. She looked just 
like a bluebell when the dew sparkles 
upon it in the morning. As she left her 
room, she. heard the car drawing up in 
the lane. She rushed down the stairs, 
bade her mother good-by and was off in 
the car with Arnold, speeding through the 
country roads at fifty miles an hour. 

Mrs. Edwards attempted to talk to 
Mrs. Williams, but she would not answer 
and only turned her face to the wall and 
sighed. About ten o'clock Mr. Edwards 
came home from the sale. At the back 
door he was met by his wife who explain- 
ed the situation of their guest to him. 
“You will have to take her home, if she 
won't eat or talk. You go back and 
hitch up.” 

Mr. Edwards replied, “Now don't get 
so impatient. Let me go in and talk to 
her awhile. She may not want to go 
home after all. Besides it is too late 
now.” But despite his urging, Mrs. Wil- 
liams said that he must take her right 
away. Deep in her heart she concealed 
the fact that she could not bear to leave 
such a clean, neat, cheerful room and 
enter her own ill-kept house. This room 
was like springtime and presented a 
pleasing aspect but her room was like 
winter, dark, dirty and cheerless. 

Mr. Edwards carried her out to be 
driven away. As they entered the road, 
Arnold and Ellen passed in the car. Mrs. 
Williams heard them laughing and she 
knew for whom that laugh was meant. 

The six miles to Mrs. Williams’ house 
Were soon covered. When they reached 
the place, Mr. Edwards pounded on the 
door. A sleepy looking man in his bare 
feet and night robe appeared shouting, 
“What do you want? How dare you 


wake me at this hour! What, you have 
brought my wife homer Did she have 
me take her there for less than a day?” 

“Oh, my husband,” cried Mrs. Wil- 
liams, “I could not stay in a place where 
the people begruded me the very food I 
ate. [I could not stay where I was not 
wanted. Come and carry me into the 
house.”’ 

‘“‘How could you be so cruel to a poor 
helpless woman—you old Northerner!” 
cried Mr. Williams. 


“| thought you boasted that you were 
from Pennsylvania also,” answered Mr. 
Edwards. 


“IT am, but I have lived south long 
enough to get the meanness rubbed out 
of me. Leave! I'll pay you for this.” 


Mr. Edwards was received with cool- 
ness everywhere after that. Even the 
storekeeper as he handed out the mail 
failed to joke and laugh about the large 
share Mr. Edwards always received. Mrs. 
Edwards and Ellen did not receive the 
cordial reception always shown them 
when they went to call. People stopped 
coming to visit them and they in turn 
stopped visiting. Of course they knew 
that the Williamses had spread evil re- 
ports about them. 

At the harvest time all the farmers met 
to decide where they would harvest each 
week. This gave each one more help and 
all got through in good time. The women 
of the farm always cooked dinner for the 
men. The day before the farmers were 
to harvest at Mr. Edwards’s farm, some 
of the men were talking at the country 
store. 

“Well, tomorrow we work at the Ed- 
wardses,” said one. 

“You had better take your dinner 
along,” shouted Mr. Williams. “They 
are too stingy to give you anything to 
eat.” 


“You had better be careful how you 
speak about the Edwardses,” returned Ar- 


nold Ray, who came in just then to get. 


his mail. “Some of the best meals I 


have eaten have been over there and they - 


were bountiful ones, too.” 

“They are paying him to say 
roared one. 

“With kisses, | guess,’ said another. 

“You just wait and see,” cried Arnol 
in an angry tone, “if they don’t have as 
good a dinner as anyone else, Ill give 
dance and invite all the young people.’ 

“We'll have the dance all right,” 
shouted the storekeeper. 

That night when Mr. Williams went 
home, he awoke his wife and said, “Amy, 
we have to have a better dinner than 
Mrs. Edwards and show the people what 
we can do. I'll get Mrs. Scott to cook 
the dinner and you tell her how.” 


“Pll do it myself. I can walk. Seer” 
As she spoke, she sat up in bed and 
then stood upon the floor. Mr. Williams 
ran to grab her expecting to see her fall 
at any minute. She pushed him off and 
said, “I have known for a long time 
that | could stand and walk, but I was 
_ afraid to tell anyone because I knew they 
would laugh at me. I will make it 
known this time.” 

“You will not be strong enough to 
cook by yourself. Mrs. Scott can help 
you. Now go to sleep.” 

The dinner at the Edwardses was very 
good and there was plenty of it for every- 
one. All seemed to enjoy it and also 
complimented it, though the farmers were 
still rather cool toward the Edwardses. 

In two weeks they harvested at the 
Williamses. All the day before Mrs. Wil- 
liams had worked hard and had every- 
thing ready when the day came. The 
table was set out of doors where it was 
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cool. It was loaded with food of every 
description, daintily prepared and heaped 
in large bowls and platters. As they gath- 
ered around the table all shouted and 
yelled at once. 

“This is great. The table out of doors 
and this is the first place they have had 
sense enough to know we would rather 
eat under the trees than the roof,” said 
one. 

Mrs. Williams kept on bringing out the 
food. There seemed to be no end of it. 
She was received with loud cheers and 
applause. At no other place had there 
been so much to eat as here, nor was the 
food quite as good anywhere else as at 
the Williamses. 

“Here's pudding I'll bet no other wo- 
man can boast of, and three helpings 
apiece,’ cried Mr. Williams. The two 
men on each side of Arnold Ray lifted 
him into the air and cried, “You lost the 
bet. Now we get a dance.” 

“Yes, I lost,” agreed Arnold, “on the 
dance part, but Mrs. Edwards had plenty 
for everyone though not as much as this. 


You can't say she was stingy. This is 
just unusual.” 
Mrs. Williams received the highest 


praise and compliments because of her 
fine cooking and great success. That 
evening as everyone was preparing to 
leave, Mrs. Williams ran out to Mr. Ed- 
wards as he was mounting his _ horse. 
“Please take this basket of food to Mrs. 
Edwards and Ellen. If they don’t want 
it, you can bring it back. I though they 
would like to know that I realize they 
are the ones that roused me and made 
this dinner possible. After 1 was over 
there and heard what they said, | knew 
that people need rousing sometimes, and 
| would never have gotten up even for 
this dinner, but for them.” 
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The Supreme Sacrifice 


RosA LEE SPECTOR 


AIZIE swaggered down the dirty, 
narrow street of East Side, New 
York—hips swaying | slightly, 
high red heels clicking on the 
sidewalks, scant swinging skirt 
proudly displaying pretty silk- 

covered knees, hat jerked down over one 
“mascarred” eye. Her countenance would 
have been very pleasant to look at had 
it not been for a petulant scowl upon her 
crimsoned mouth. Maizie—young, care- 
free, irresponsible—loved the gaity and 
glitter of her cheap stage life, reveled in 
the tawdry glamour that surrounded her, 
and was dazzled by the brilliancy of a 
scintillating career. She hated the pov- 
erty that she had lived in as Joe’s wife, 
and she knew that now, on her way to see 
him, she would only have another fuss 
with him about returning—and the frown 
deepened on her face as she resolutely 
determined to “ditch him” and the kid 
once and for all. 


She neared old Pete’s at last, and yes, 
there was Joe waiting for her. He always 
had been that kind—waiting for her, and 
loving her too much. It was a shame she 
had to do this—but she wasn’t going to 
have him and the kid hanging like a 
millstone around her neck—she wanted 
life! 

Joe, catching a glimpse of 
rushed up to meet her. 

“Gee, kid,” he said, his eyes resting 
lovingly upon her face, “I’m sure glad 
you showed up. I was afraid you 
wouldn't. Come on into Pete’s, and we'll 
talk.” 

“No, we ain’t either,” retorted Maizie. 
“I’m not gonna gab with you for a coupla 
hours. I’m gonna say what I gotta say, 
and then I’m leaving.’ And we’re gonna 
stay right here an’ say it, too.” 


Maizie, 


Joe looked down at the ground. 

“All right,” he said, “but listen, 
Maizie, you’re comin’ back to me’n the 
kid, ain’t you? Maizie, you know it ain't 
right for a woman to act like that—it 
ain't decent. You oughta come back and 
raise your kid like she oughta be raised. 
[-can’t-do it—I/ don’t know nothin’ about 
kids. : And besides, 1 love you, Maizie. 
I want you to come back. Don’t that 
mean nothin’ to you, Mazie?” 

Mazie was impatiently fidgeting around 
while Joe had been talking. Now, she 
burst out furiously, Birk 

“No, it don’t, Joe. What you think 
ain’t worth a thing to me. I don’t care 
what you want. I’m sick and tired of 
scrubbing floors and washing dishes, and 
I ain't gonna do it no more. I ain't 
gonna spend the rest of my life over a hot 
stove cookin’ meals for you and that brat. 
You do it! You stay home and take care 
of fifty things at once! I ain’t comin’ 
back, I tell you. J ain’t comin’ back and 
you can’t make me. I hate that dirty 
place an’ J ain't comin’ back!” 

“Gosh, Maizie,” answered Joe, slowly, 
“! thought all along that you didn’t 
care nothing for me, but honest, don’t the 
kid mean nothin’ to your It ain’t natural 
for a mother to be like that.” 


“Gee, Joe,” said Maizie rather rueful 
and calming down, “I do like the kid all 
right, but I ain’t gonna sacrifice all my 
life to ber. She just ain’t worth it. I 
need all my pretty clothes an’ good times 
more than she neds me. I just crave ‘em, 
Joe. [can’t help it. I ain’t the type of 
a girl that can stay at home all the time, 
and | ain't gonna give up everything for 
a kid that’ll never do anything for me. 
Why should / sacrifice everything for 
her? But, anyway, where’s the kid, Joe? 
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You didn’t leave her alone, did your” 

“No, Maze, of course I didn’t. She’s 
across the street buyin’ some candy. 
There she comes now.” 


Maizie looked across the street and saw - 


her little girl. Funny, but there was a 
queer twinge at her heart. 

“Come on over, honey,” cried Joe. 
“Pll watch you.” 

The small child across the street step- 
ped down off the curb. Suddenly, a large 
truck rounded the corner and came lum- 
bering down the street at a terrific rate. 

“Stay back,” yelled Joe hoarsely. 
“Stay back!” 

But the child, laughingly holding up 
a piece of candy, kept on coming across 
the street. 


Something seemed to snap in Maizie’s 
brain. She realized only that it was her 
child in the path of the ponderous truck 
—that it was her child in danger—that 
that small bundle of life coming across 
the street would soon be a mass of pulp. 

“Oh, my God!” breathed Maizie. In 
a moment she had darted towards her 
child. Giving her a wild push out of the 
way, she screamed and was caught under 
the heavy wheels of the truck. 

Confusion—bedlam—and then Maizie 
found herself in a white bed, and every- 
thing was quiet and still around her. 
Joe was at her side, holding her hand. 

“I’m sorry, Joe,’ whispered Maizie. 
“| didn’t know,” and her eyes slowly 
closed. 

Maizie had made a supreme sacrifice. 


Be Ay Ae 
CLOUDS 


Rosa LEE SPECTOR 


White clouds, 
Soft, white clouds, 


Drifting on a sea of blue; 


Dream ships, 


Fickle dream ships, 


I want to drift and dream with you. 


Black clouds, 


Hard, black clouds, 


Racing on a stormy sea; 


Real boats, 
Steady real boats, 


Seem to snatch and grab for me. 


White clouds, 
Black clouds, 


Ocean of storm and mild, blue sea; 


Dream ships, 
Real boats, 


Beckoning—pulling—which shall it ber 
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Names 


Wooprow WILSON 


=O limitless is the list of proper 
~/§|; nouns that may be applied to 
the prevailing type of degenerat- 
ed monkeys that were I merely 
to list comparatively few of 
them, I would have a paper too 
long to be handed in as my informal 
essay, but I am afraid it would be posi- 
tively devoid of interest and originality. 
Yet some names are so freakish and out- 
rageous that they deserve a little space. 
Archibald, Christopher, or Percival some 
people name their children and then rear 
them to be the very snobs and ninnies 
their names suggest. Most of the “big 
stiffs” have been called “little Johnny” 
or “dear Willy” once in their lifetime. 
The wayward sisters are called Betty or 
Lilly, and the demure lasses, Clara or 
Lottie. But when great authors sweat 
much over what to name their characters 
whose destinies they know, how can we, 
whose destinies are unknown except an 
appropriate namer 


Without a doubt the reader has read 
an unfavorable criticism by a European 
snob, about American hurry and zeal for 
quickness. But in violation of the tradi- 
tional European sluggishness there has 
been founded in Paris a society which has 
for its purposes the saving of time. One 
of the things advocated by the society is 
its restriction of first names to three let- 
ters and the last to five. Of course, that 
is rather radical, but when you think of 
some names it is not to be much wonder- 
ed at. The Continentals have a love of 
of long names. There is a custom in 
Spain, especially predominant in the up- 
per crust, of hanging upon a defence- 
less baby a series of names that will fill 
more than one line of a typewritten page; 
then the English have begun doubling the 


inherited names and causing them to look 
thus: Smythe-Smythe, or Pillfrey-Pillfrey. 

What to name an infant usually in- 
volves a discussion the child is likely to 
the center of for many a moon. There is 
likely to be an Uncle James or an Aunt 
Becky “who was so nice to us last sum- 
mer when we were there,’ or a Wilber 
McGuire, the special friend of the fam- 
ily. Then there are the child’s grand- 
pa’s and grandma’s to please and a rich 
relative whom the parents wish to in- 
duce to remember the child in his will. 
One of the parents is likely to dislike 
Owen because he or she once knew a boy 
named Owen, who turned out badly, and 
all because he was named Owen. For the 
same reason many other names are dis- 
qualified. Finally, after an enormous 
struggle, a name is chosen, and it turns 
out that no one likes it—not even the 
infant or its relatives. 


I say that a person’s name indicates 
nothing, and I am one who should be a 
judge. Of course, | know that there was 
once a day when people married names 
rather than money and that once people 
would do anything to keep their names il- 
lustrious—a Spaniard murdered in cold 
blood his father, mother, brothers, and 
sisters, and they were perfectly willing, 
so that he could live and carry on the 
name! Shakespeare once enlightened the 
world by saying that a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet; therefore 
it is not the name. I know three young 
men named John, Paul, and David, re- 
spectable men, but confirmed atheists. 
We Americans have had quite a_ few 
negroes whose names have included those 
of at least three presidents. And speak- 
ing of negroes’ names makes me remem- 
ber the story I once heard in connection 
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with one unfortunate black. The parent 
in search of a name that would show 
partiality to neither side of the house de- 
cided upon a combination of their own 


names, which were Ferdinand and Eliza. © 


The name resulting was Fertiliza! 

Once the most used abbreviation of a 
person’s name was called a nickname, but 
with the introduction of excessive neck- 
ing the term has become known as a “pet 
name.” I once had a friend called “Pig- 
gie,’ not that he had any relation in 
actions or looks to a pig, but because he 
was once found in a clothes basket curled 
up as pigs are supposed to lie. Often pet 


names are the most used ones, because 
they give the person’s personality in a 
nutshell, or are satiric, or are objected 
to by the person concerned. 

I cannot end without reminding you, 
that often, in fits of anger, we 
call each other names that are not al- 
together nice. I shall not list any of 
them because it may seem that I am 
somewhat familiar with those vile terms. 
Whenever I hear a person addressing an- 
other in such a manner, I wish to take 
him aside and show him his error, but 
dare not, lest he address me with some of 
the same strong language. 


Ga Be 
A RAINY DAY 


MADELINE NEWBILL 


How cozy a rainy day can be, 

Why people grumble, I don't see. 
Nothing is more pleasing to me, 

If, to spend it in reading, I’m perfectly 


free. 


All snuggled up in a cozy arm chair, 
Drawn up to a hearth with a fire lit there, 
A book with a heroine smart and deb- 


onalr, 


| prefer this to a day sunny and fair. 


A box of candy on a table at my side, 
To cheer me when my book’s hero has 


died; 


Time rolls by quickly on its eternal ride— 


Surely it’s not that late! 


have lied! 


The clock must 


When the clock strikes six, toast served 


on a tray, 


With tea and preserves, quite winds up 


the day 


That I’ve spent so pleasantly—but as 
some would say— | 
Quite wasting my time in this profitless 


Way. 
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Aunt Melie’s Memories 


MADELINE NEWBILL 


—F TER Arthur left, Jane stood on 
the bank of the old Rappahan- 
nock and watched the little mp- 
ples come into the shore. Then 
she turned and started towards 
the house. When she came to 
dairy-house, she stopped. Old 
Aunt Melie sat smoking on its steps. Her 
brown, dried-up lips wrinkled into a 
smile. 

“Set down, honey,” she said, inviting- 
ly. So Jane dropped down on the step 
beside Aunt Melie. They were both si- 
lent for a few minutes and then Aunt 
Melie said, 

“Laws, honey, do you know what you’n 
dat boy mind me of out dar on de bank?”’ 

Jane started guilitly. “Whatr’ she 
asked. 

“Did y’ever hear ’bout yo great-great- 
aunt, Miss Lucy?” asked the old darky. 

“No, tell me about her,” replied Jane. 

Aunt Melie was silent for a minute and 
then she began: 


“It was durin’ de war when all dis hap- 
pened. Our men’s troops had _ been 
campin down dar on de peninsula. It 
warn't lak ‘tis now down dar. Nobody’d 
never thought o’puttin’ dos free cottages 
down dar and in de middle de quicksand 
pon hadn’t been filled in yet. De troops 
had been gone ’bout free hours, an’. your 
Marse David, who wuz so much in love 
wid Mis’ Lucy, had stayed ahind here wid 
her to tell her good-by again. He wuz 


gonna ride fas’ an’ ketch up wid de army- - 


on de odder side o’de bridge. Dey wuz 
out dar on de bank togedder and de moon 
wuz shinin’ big an’ yallah, jest lak ’tis 
now. Ev'rything wuz still and- you cud 
hear de crickets singin’ down on de penin- 


sula. Down in de quarters de niggers-wuz 


a-pickin’ de banjos. 


“Den, all of a sudden, dat fool nigger, 
Willie, de wun what wuks over at de 
Marston’s now—he usta b’long to Marse 
John—and he come a-gollopin’ ’round de 
house, a-yellin’ at de top uv his lungs, 
‘De dam—Yankees is comin’ de dam— 
Yankees is comin’, day’s comin’ frue de 
branch right now’. 

“T run out to de bank to Mis’ Lucy 
and po’fing, she wuz haf-skeared to 
death. She didn’t want ‘em to ketch 
Marse David. ‘Bout dat time we cud 
hear ’em in de front yard, and Mis’ Lucy 
‘gan to cry, Oh, David, oh, David, what 
I gon’ do wid your Whar I gon’ hide 
your’ 

“Marse David, he thunk a minit, then 
he kiss her quick on her lips and said, 
“Don’ you be skeared, honey. I'll be all 
right.’ Then he swung hisself up de tree 
we wuz under and we culd see him climb- 
in’ out on a limb. ‘Bout dat time de 
Yankees come ‘round de house and spread 
theirselves all over de yard jes lak dey 
own ev rything in Kingdom Come. 

“One o’ de officers, he strolled out to 
wahr Mis’ Lucy wuz standin’ straight and 
tall. ‘Good ev’nin’, my proud beauty,’ 
he sez, ‘ain’t it a pretty moon to-night? 
I fink me’n you better tek ’d’vantage uv 
it, doncha fink sor’ 

“Mis Lucy never bat a eye-lash. Then 
he sez, ‘Don’ be so high an’ mighty; how 
‘bout a lil kiss in de moon-lightP You 
Southern women al’ays ac’ so stuck-up 
lak ye had de “hole rebel army hid up 
your sleeb.’ Den he tuk her chin in his 
hands and Miss Lucy step back’uds. 


“Aw, come ’ere, he sez, and started 
fer her. Den, so quick dat nobody know- 


~ed hardly what’d happened, Marse David 


hop down out de tree an’ hit dat Yankee 
on de nose an’ sent him sprawlin’! 
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“He sez, “Yes, you dam Yankee, if she 
ain't got a whole army, she’s got one 
rebel who'll ‘fend her.’ Den a loud shot 
rung out an’ po’ Marse David groaned 
an’ fell on de groun.’ Miss Lucy she 
screamed and run to ‘im an’ turned ’im 
over. 

“She cried, ‘Oh, David, why did you 
do it? Why didn’t you stay up in de 
treer’ 

“Marse David looked up at’er and sed, 
‘Why, Lucy, I’d ruther a-died fer you 
dan any odder way [| know uv.’ Den 
he smiled at her an’ in a few minits he 
died. 

“From dat time, Miss Lucy ‘gan to fail 
an’ she grew thinner an’ weaker all de 
time. Twarn’t long fo’ she could hardly 
crawl ’round de house. Den one day, 
Willie, he come a yellin’ an’ a screechin’ 
again, ‘De Yankees is comin’ again! Dey’s 
comin’ over Nelson's wharf and dey’s 
burned Cap’n Nelson’s_ barn.’ 

“Miss Lucy stop still in her tracks and 
den she run out on de verandah. ‘Willie,’ 
she cried, ‘Did you say de Yankees are 
comin?’ 

““Yes’'m dey’s comin’, yelled Willie, 
‘and dey’s burned Cap’n Nelson’s barn.’ 

“Miss Lucy turned ’round an’ went in 
de house an’ went straight to Marse 
John’s office-room. She opened his cab- 
inet an’ brought out his gun an’ come out 
again an’ stood on de verandah a-waitin’ 
fer em. All de time, her eyes wuz a 
burnin’ lak coals and her mouth wuz as 
tight as wax. Miss Jenny, dat wuz Miss 
Lucy’s mother, tried to get her in de 
house, but she cudn’t budge her. When 
de Yankees come, Miss Lucy she sed to 
de officer, ‘Suh, ef you come a step nearer 
dis house, suh, I’ll shot you’. 


“De officer laffed an’ sed, ‘Dat’s de 
spirit! But it don’ wuk wid me. Gimme 
dat gun, little lady, it’s too big fer you.’ 
And he started tow’ds her. 

“Miss Lucy sed, ‘I mean it’, an’ den 


she lifted de gun an’ pulled de trigger, 


but de po’ fing wuz so weak dat she 
cudn’t hold de heavy gun an’ de bullets 
jest went in de groun.’ Den Miss Lucy 
jest fainted from exhaushun an’ dey pick- 
ed her up an’ carried her in de house. 
Miss Jenny and me rubbed her han’s an’ 
put cold cloths on her far’ead an’ did: mo’s 
ev rything, but it wuz a long time fo’ she 
come to. When she did, Miss Jenny wuz 
settin’ by her bed an’ I wuz a-rubbin‘ 
her hands. She smiled up an’ sed, “I’m 
goin’ to see David an’ tell him dat I al- 
most killed a Yankee fer him.’ Den she 
closed her eyes an’ de next mawnin’, she 
wuz daid.”’ 


When Aunt Melie ceased speaking, 
everything was still again. The moon 
had climbed high in the sky, and _ the 


path on the water had changed from a 
red-orange to pale silver. A warm breeze 
had sprung up across the river and the 
leaves stirred faintly in it. Aunt Melie 
puffed at her corn-cob pipe, and Jane sat 
gazing out at the bank. She could al- 
most see those figures out there, the 
young girl in a white muslin dress and a 
young officer in a gray uniform. Then 
she smiled whimsically and said, “I won- 
der if Arthur would be willing to die for 
me; or, if he should, whether I’d_ pine 
away for him or not?” 

Aunt Melie laughed softly and _ said, 
“Laws, chile, from de way things looked 
out dar to-night on de bank, I spec’ you 
bof ’ud be pretty nigh willin’ to die for de 
udder, ef you had to.” 
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De Profundis 


FRANCES GARDNER 


j1TH even unfaltering steps Rolfe 
)| walked down the driveway and 
through the gate into the world 
beyond the campus. The words 
of dismissal which the Major 
had bit out at him not five min- 
utes before still rang in his ears—would 
ring on forever and ever just as loudly 
and persistently as now. 


In spite of the embittered expression on 
his face at the seeming injustice of his 
dismissal, and the sneer that twisted his 
thin lips, the shame that he naturally felt, 
bowed his usually square shoulders. He 
was leaving behind all his hopes and as- 
pirations because he had struck a class- 
mate for a slurring remark he had made 
about his father, who, even if his morals 
were not of the highest, had worked to 
send him to a military school where he 
could start on the career of his dreams. 


At the time, he had risen in blinding 
anger to his father’s defense and too late, 
he realized that he had committed an 1r- 
reparable offense— one not to be tole- 
rated. His boy’s logic argued that it 
was unfair—his dismissal. He had done 
what anyone would have under the cir- 
cumstances. He blamed the officials en- 
tirely for his dismissal—said they were 
unjust. He could not reason, that in a 
school of this sort, whatever the condi- 
tions might be under which the offense 
was committed, the penalty must be the 
same. He only knew he had tried to de- 
fend his father’s name and had been dis- 
missed from the school for it. 

He felt he couldn’t face his father; see 
his disappointment; stand the fire of 
glances that would be directed at him. 
No, he couldn’t go home. His shame 
Was too great. 


When he at last got to the railroad 
station, instead of buying a ticket for 
his home town, he bought one for a near- 
by city. As the train whirled through the 
inky blackness of the night, many of 
his fellow passengers wondered who the 
grim-faced boy was who turned aside 
various attempts at friendly conversation 
and sat staring at a crumpled piece of 
paper in his hand. 

Rolfe had decided to cut himself off 
from his former world and start anew in 
a different place, among different peo- 
ple. He felt it was kinder not even to 
burden his father with the shame of be- 
ing expelled; to drop out of his life com- 
pletely. As he sat there he unfolded the 
crumpled piece of paper and began read- 
ing the only thing that bound him to his 
former life—The Cadet Prayer. 

“O God, our Father, make us choose 
the harder right instead of the easier 
wrong—” 

“The harder right instead of the easier 
wrong—.’ Those words fairly shouted 
their accusations at him. He flinched at 
their directness but his broken _ spirit 
could not command the will-power to 
obey them. The harder right—to go 
back home and face disgrace, slurring re- 
marks, and veiled glancesr—God! never. 
No, he was taking the easier wrong to— 
to what? Heaven only knew what might 
be his path to tread. He read on— 

“—-and never be content with a_ half 
truth when the whole can be won—. En- 
dow us with courage that is born of loy- 
alty to all that is noble and worthy, that 
scorns to compromise with vice and in- 
justice and knows no fear when truth and 
right are in jeopardy.” 

Lest his courage weaken and his de- 
termination flag, he crushed the paper in 


his hand and kept repeating to himself 
that he was right—right. Ile did not 
throw the paper away but put it in an 
obscure pocket of his bill-folder—never 
to be read again—but as a proof against 
any vice he might be tempted to. 

* * * 

A rain-soaked, poorly clad youth loom- 
ed up before the counter of a  pawn- 
broker's shop. Just a bill-folder to pawn 
——must eat His eyes stared out of their 
sunken sockets at the meagre amount the 
pawn-broker placed on the counter be- 
fore him—it meant food for a while— 
then what’ He had pawned everything—. 
A broken thing he was—-broken in spirit 
and ill in body for lack of proper food 
and _ shelter. 

He scurried from the shop into a cheap, 
dirty restaurant next door, his wasted 
figure a mere shadow, his eyes now fev- 
erishly alight in his pale face—his hand 
clutching his money. Before he reached 
the door his body was convulsed by a 


paroxysm of coughing. 
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A man stood lurched up against the 
dark side of a building on an almost 
lightless street in the lower forties. In 
one hand, pressed against his side, one 
might have caught the gleam of cold, blue 
steel—. 

His heart palpitated fiercely as he fi- 
nally heard approaching footsteps. As 
they came up to where he was standing, 
he stepped out of the shadows and press- 
ed the pistol to his victim’s side, took his 
purse and fled. 

In his room, upon searching through 
the purse for what money might be in it, 
he found—a crumpled piece of paper in 
an obscure pocket! He started, and 
recognized his own purse—pawned that 
he might eat. 
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With unsteady fingers he unfolded that 
connecting link to his past life, dread- 
ing to read the true but scorching words 
that spelt his guilt, yet drawn by an 


unseen force to read them and receive 


their truth once more. 

“O God, our Father—” 

He leaned on the table and. shut his 
eyes. 

“O God, our Father, make us choose 
the harder right instead of the easier 
wrong and never be content with a half 
truth where the whole can be won—” 

How true—the tears coursed their way 
over his thin face and he realized how 
weak he had been in that moment of 
trial past—how he had made himself 
choose the “easier wrong’’—how he re- 
gretted it— 

“Endow us with courage that is born 
of loyalty to all that is noble and worthy, 
that scorns to compromise with vice and 
injustice and knows no fear where truth 
and right are in jeopardy.” 

It dawned upon him that he had fallen 
short of everything in that beautiful 
prayer—had proven an absolute failure. 
But if his father would come to him— 
he had no money and was too ill to go to 
him—he might make him understand, and 
get his forgiveness. 

He wrote his father, the father who he 
knew wouldn't fail him. It was a lengthy 
letter—-full of remorse, a letter of the re- 
pentant. 

That night he lay down on his pallet, 
more at peace than he had been since his 
school days. He knew his father would 
come to him, but his pride had withheld 
him from asking him. He felt strangely 
strengthened and fortified by the courage, 
born out of the depths but born to a 
ereat deliverance. It was the influence 
of the Cadet Prayer. 
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A Second Much Ado About Nothing 


MADALENE NEWBILL 


CHARACTERS: 
Jane, the little sister 
Nan, the big sister 
Randolph, the boy 
Mrs. Darden, the anxious mother 
Mr. Darden, the father 


TIME: 1928 
Ptace: A modern American home. © 


SCENE | 
Stage directions (The curtain rises on 
a very well furnished living-room. There 
is an upholstered davenport in the cen- 
ter of the stage. Behind the davenport 
is a long, narrow table on which its a 
lamp with a rose silk shade and several 
books. A grand piano is in the corner 
back-stage to the left. Several other ar- 
ticles of furniture are placed around the 
stage. An open magazine on the daven- 
port and a sewing basket add a cozy at- 
mosphere to the room. A good-looking 
young man, perhaps in his early twenties, 
is seated on the davenport. Beside him 
is a Whitman’s candy box. He is thought- 
fully engaged in polishing his _finger- 
nails with a silk handkerchief, when a lit- 
tle girl of eleven or twelve bounces into 
the room. She has on a pink checked 
gingham dress with short flying skirt. Her 
bobbed hair is a mass of ringlets.) 
Sing: (Singing) | love coffee, 
I love tea; 
I love the boys 
And the boys love me! 
Randolph: (Looking up and_ smiling) 
You brazen little creature! | think 
you've just expressed the sentiments 
of the whole feminine sex exactly. 
Jane: (startled) Oh, I didn’t see you! 
Nan said for me to entertain you 
when you came until she was ready. 
Do you want me to play the vic- 
trolar (She begins to play Stay out 


of the South.) Nan says she thinks 
the South must be a marvelous place. 
She said she might go down there 
on her honeymoon. That is, if you 
—oh | mean the man she marries 
wants to go. 

Randolph: (politely) Is she planning to 
marry any time soonr 

Jane: (getting confidential) ‘Course, you 
know better’n I do, and Dad says 
she might get fooled. Hope you 
don’t feel hurt. 
(Randolph gasps, but is saved the 
necessity of a reply by the entrance 
of Nan. She is the usual good-look- 
ing type of a modern  college-girl. 
She has her blonde hair cut in a 
wind-blown bob and has on an ab- 
breviated wisp of a sea-green chif- 
fon evening dress.) 


Nan: H’lo Randy, what’s matterr You 
looked shocked. Has Jane _ been 
rattling the family skeleton? 

Jane: (hastily) I haven't been doing 


anything except playing the victrola 
for Randolph. 

Randolph: No, we've been having a very 
entertaining time. (He doesn’t say 
what kind.) And by the way, I’ve 
brought you what I promised you. 
(Jane has been lingering, waiting for 
him to give Nan the candy box. She 
is hoping that Nan will open it and 
give her some. As Nan raises the lid, 
Jane hovers near. Nan takes from 
the inside instead of candy, a big 
pressed butterfly.) 


Nan: Oh, how beautiful! Thank you 
so much, Randy. (Jane, very much 
disgusted, leaves the room by the 
door to the right, and Randolph and 
Nan go out by the left.) 

(Curtain to indicate lapse of about 
thirty minutes. ) 
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ScENE II The same. 

(Enter Mrs. Darden, a puffy, very 
fat and short-winded matron of mid- 
dle age. Mr. Darden is already seat- 
ed with his newspaper. 
picks up her sewing basket and im- 
mediately begins talking on her fav- 
orite subject.) 


Mrs. Darden: | know exactly what the 
end of it all will be. I can tell right 
now. I never knew it to fail. Once 
Nan finds out that I’m opposed to 
a young man, she immediately takes 
a special liking to him. She’s been 
out with this man every night this 
week until three and four o'clock in 
the morning. In my day, it was not 
not proper for a young lady to be 
out after ten-thirty, and then she had 
to be properly chaperoned. 
Darden: (lowering his paper for a 
minute) Time’s have changed, my 
dear. 

Mrs. Darden: Don’t you suppose I know 

itr That’s exactly what I’ve been 

trying to tell you for fully a half 
hour. But I wouldn’t exactly say 
that they’ve changed for the better. 

It’s positively disgraceful. I’m going 

to put a stop to it. I shall speak to 

Nan very defiintely and positively 

on the first occasion I have. 

Darden: You'd better be careful what 

you say. Opposition often does rnore 

harm than good. 

Mrs. Darden: Oh, you'd sit by and let 
her marry anything and not say a 
word. But I have her interest at 
heart. (She sails majestically out 
of the room, and Mr. Darden smiles 
over his paper as the curtain falls.) 

ScENnE III ) 

Time: Next morning. 

PLACE: Same room 
(As the curtain rises, Nan sits in a 
corner of the davenport. Mrs. Dar- 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mrs. Darden — 


den stands in front of it in a belli- 
gerent attitude. Jane sticks her head 
in the doorway, and _ seeing that 
something interesting is going on, 
comes in. She searches around and, 
finding a deck of cards, flops on the 
floor and begins playing solitaire.) 

Mrs. Darden: | feel it my duty to talk 
to you, Nan. You know, I have 
seen so much more of the world 
than you have that— 

Nan: (Cutting in) Where did you see 
itr Sitting here every night with 
Dad darning hose? 

Mrs. Darden: (Continuing with dignity) 
| have no respect for a young man 
who would offer a young lady a cig- 
arette in the very presence of her 
mother. And then, he actually asked 
me if I would have on! 

Nan (Languidly) Did you take it? 

Mrs. Darden: Nan, don’t be impertinent. 
You know how intensely I disap- 
prove of the habit of smoking. But 
as I was saying— 

Nan: (Interrupting and_ rising. She 

speaks rather melodramatically ) 
Mother, I must tell you that I don’t 
like to hear you abuse Randolph. 
I have thought deeply about this, 
and I’ve come to the conclusion that 
I’m deeply in love with him. 

Mrs. Darden: Nan, this is foolishness. 
You have no idea who he is except 
that he came from San Francisco, 
and all the girls here have crushes on 
him. 

Nan: (With a sentimental expression) 
What need I know except that he 
loves mer 

Mrs. Darden: Humph! You’d better be 
sure of that. 

Nan: He kisses divinely and he has a 
perfectly marvelous nose. 

Mrs. Darden: (Positively shrieking) Kis- 
ses! Nan Darden! Do you mean to 
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tell me that that brute has actually 
kissed your 

Nan: Calm down, Mother. I dont 
think he was the first one by any 
means. 

(Mrs. Darden begins to speak, but 
Mr. Darden comes into the room, 
rather excited.) 

Mr. Darden: I just saw Frank Copeland 
and he was about to have a fit. His 
daughter ran away with that Ran- 
dolph this morning and he’s just got 
a wire that they've been married. 

Jane and Mrs. Darden shriek in unison: 

What! 
(Nan stands speechless for a moment 
and then goes to the telephone which 
is on a stand on the right side of the 
stage. ) | 


Nan: 715R, please. Hello, Jimmie? Lis- 
ten, Jimmie, I’ve changed my mind. 
You may have a date tonight if you 
still want it. Yeh, I’ll see you about 
8:30, then—good-bye. 


(As Nan talks over the telephone Mr. 
Darden beckons to Mrs. Darden and 
they discreetly retire from the room. 
Nan picks up a book and leaves by 

- the other door. Jane still sits on the 
floor playing solitaire.) 


Jane: Whoever Jimmie is, | hope he has 
more sense than to bring old dead 
butterflies in a Whitman’s candy 
box. 


Curtain 


AS Be fp 


A TINY THOUGHT 


Etta Hunt Davis 


Dear little wee one, I want you; 
I’d hold you close and be so true 
And sing to you sweet lullabies 


And watch you close your big blue eyes. 


I’d lay your head on a pillow of down 

And tuck soft blankets of blue all ’round, 

As 1f you were sailing on a cloud thro’ 
the sky 

And dreaming baby dreams that heaven 
is nigh. 


I'd kiss you then, on your cheek so pink 

And all through the night, of you I’d 
think. 

Dear little wee one, I want you, 

I’d hold you close and be so true. 


a 
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Desperation 


JEAN WILTON 


1IMMIE needed money, and it 
was just no ordinary candy, 
soda water need, for that could 
be borne if he had access to his 
Mother’s cookie jar but this 
need kept him from eating even 
fresh brown sugary doughnuts just taken 
from the skillet. 

“Why, Jimmie Turner, are you sick?” 
cried his mother. “You put your tongue 
out! Well that doesn’t look so bad, but 
you must need medicine, and you had bet- 
ter take it right away before you get 
worse.” 

“Oh, Mother, I’m all right. Just let 
me alone. I! want to think of some way 
to make money quick.” 

“Why, whatever do you’ want’ with 
money if you can’t eat anythingr Have 
you been shooting crap and gotten into 
trouble? You have been up to something 
and if you tell me, I’ll give you a quar- 
ter. 

“A quarter!” groaned Jimmie inward- 
ly, when that box of candy Percival 
Grant bought cost forty-nine cents, _ re- 


duced. “There’s nothing wrong, Mo- 
ther, and you can't help. I'll have to 
fight it out myself.” 

Still troubled, but realizing that at 


fourteen embezzlement was not likely, 
and having battles of her own, his mother 
decided to let Jimmie try fighting his 
for awhile. 

So Jimmie walked the floor, scratched 
his head, breathed profanity against a 


certain plutocrat named Percival and fi- - 


nally resorted to a solace not employed 
lately—he shed bitter tears into the pil- 
lows of the davenport in the den, and as 
usual after such exquisite relief, he went 
to sleep to dream of a millionaire rival 
with a graceful airplane who did all 


sorts of stunts around his head, having 


‘as his passenger lovely Jane Guilford, 


whom Jimmie loved as 
could. 

Now Jimmie and Jane had been sweet- 
hearts for months with no thought for 
another and were happy without money 
being thought of. If Jimmie had an ap- 
ple or chewing-gum, it was his joy to 
carry it to his lady love along with bird 
eggs, trinkets, or whatever came his way 
—but alas! a summer visitor, aged fif- 
teen with five dollars to spend, had 
driven all the joy from Jimmie’s life, for 
he not only met Jane and took her to the 
soda fountain, but went to her house and 
presented a ribbon-bedecked box of choc- 
olates. 

Thus life was ruined in its beginning, 
and Jimmie wondered how long before he 
could get sick from starvation and die, 
for he would not live unless he could buy 
an elghty-nine cent box of candy with 
ribbon and flowers both on it, and he 
would not face another day or Jane 
without it. 

As in a dream, he heard someone say, 
“Oh, darlin’, what made you believe | 
ever cared for that nut? You know you 
are the only man that ever existed for 
me.” 

As consciousness came back, he knew 
it was not Jane talking to the hateful 
Percival, but sister Gwen and Tom Olson 
occupying the hammock on the porch. 


“Well, dearie, everyone thinks he 1s 
your choice as they think I care for that 
silly little Elsie Guilford, but we're fool- 
ing them, honey-girl, for you are the only 
woman in the world for me.” 

And so, on and on, went this sugary 
sweetness, and slowly sweetness entered 
Jimmie’s soul and curved the corners of 


only fourteen 
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his mouth upward, but he was not im-_ 


patient. He waited for evidence to accu- 
mulate. When he was satisfied, he slip- 
ped quietly out and enjoyed the moonlight 
in peace on the front walk until good- 
nights had been multiplied in the ham- 
mock. | 

Then when Tom Olson came out, he 
just held out a hand and said, “Old man, 
I was in the den, and Elsie’s sister, Jane, 
is my girl. Shall I pass on what | 
heard?” 

“You little devil, what do you meanr”’ 

“I’m desperate—must have money— 
one dollar closes my trap—see?r”’ 

Tom had to laugh, but he had to pay 
also, for Elsie was his girl and Gwen and 
he just played at love when no one else 
was about. 

With his precious money in his pocket, 
Jimmie knocked at Gwen’s door. “Hands 


‘up,’ he said when she appeared. 


“T was 
in the den and | need cash, so come 
across, little sister. Gordon might get 
hold of this in some way.” 


“Why, you little rascal, [| didn’t think 
you would stoop to such a thing.” 


“Desperate, Sister, I need cash, but 
I'll let you off with fifty cents.” 


And so it happened that Jane had her 
first date for the movies the next night 
and she and Jimmie stopped for a choco- 
late soda later. 


This seemed more wonderful even than 
the candy with flowers and ribbons, and 
there was enough left for another trip— 
and by that time the rich Percival would 
have gone home and the simple life could 
be resumed until the fates sent another 
windfall. 


dy ie Bs 
“BLU” 


MARIA SHEEHY 


Once there was a little boy, 
Who caught a case of “flu,” 
And the reason that he caught it 
Was these things he’d always do: 


He'd put his fingers in his mouth, 
And put his pencil too, 

He'd use a common drinking cup 
And so he caught the “flu.” 


He’d cough around about him 

With people standing near 
And never cover up his mouth, 
But say he didn’t care. 


He'd laugh when doctors gave advice, 
Say such things were not true, . 

But if you’ll go to see this boy, 
You'll find he has the “flu.” 
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A Freshman’s Horror 


MICHAEL WHITMORE 


Of all the miserable people in the world, 


a Freshman in the midst of his first high 


school examinations is, in his own esti- 
mation, the most miserable. For weeks 
before he has been the most “important” 
being around. He has hardly given 
exams a thought. He goes home rejoic- 
ing for the Christmas holidays and for- 
gets all that he ever knew before he comes 
back. He has flown through those few 
months between September and January 
with a light heart. Now as the last 
weeks appear he begins to hear astound- 
ing tales of the IB examinations. He is 
told that they are terrible, and yet again 
he is told that he shouldn’t worry. The 
Freshman begins to inquire around, try- 
ing to get someone to tell him about the 
coming trials. He is generally informed 
that the exams are very hard and that 
you have to work fast and furiously if 
you want to get through. The English 
teacher tells him that one question will 
be: “Classify all the clauses in the fol- 
lowing sentences, etc.” He is in an agony. 
He has never heard of any clause ex- 
cept Santa. Claus (e) and how in the 
world could you classify Santa Claus (e)? 

He is told that exams will take only 
three days for everything and that he 
will have only ninety minutes for each. 
That is horrible. He has always had three 
hours on each exam in the grades and 


exams there have lasted for at least one 
week, 

The schedules are posted a few days 
ahead of time. The Fresh, after looking 
at them for the thousandth time, more or 
less, decides that he has seen them cor- 
rectly. He 1s the most studious of stu- 
dious the day before the big event. That 
night he sits up until the wee hours of 
morn and is found the next morning ly- 
ing over a pile of books. 

On the eventful day he goes to school, 
with either paper and ink to supply 
everyone, or he has forgotten both. He 
goes to English and writes, blurs, blots, 
and erases things until his paper looks 
like he’s been working cross-word puz- 
zles on it. 

Next in course of time is the bell for 
changing rooms. For the next fifteen 
minutes our Freshie races around forag- 
ing for more information. At about the 
time when he is getting something im- 
portant, the bell rings and he has _ to 
run around trying to locate the next room 
of inquisition. He at last finds it, and 
is nearly knocked down with the exam 
that now confronts him. The rest of his 
exams are usually not as bad as that. 
“Not at all!” 

When the reports come out he is 
afraid to look at it. To his surprise and 
pleasure he usually passes. 
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The Dragnet 


Wooprow WILSON 


“|AVE picked up his history text 
| to study, but, no, he couldn't 
study—too many visions floated 
before his eyes, visions of an icy 
street, a car speeding too fast to 
make a turn, a jamming of 
brakes, and then—a crash as_ his Ford 
skidded into a car parked at the side of 
the street. Without stopping to estimate 
the extent of the damage, he had sped 
home at the risk of another wreck—even 
violating a traffic signal. How quickly 
he had garaged that “rattely’’ nuisance 
and sought shelter in his room. When he 
was alone, he had muttered, “I’ll mark up 
another one under the title of close’ and 
then proceeded to light his Murad non- 
chalantly, but his hand had shaken so 
that he singed his chin whiskers. Evi- 
dently he was nervous. Yes, he remem- 
bered that plainly, and went again to the 
mirror to survey the blister on his chin. 
He had spent a practically sleepless night 
with dreams of dented fenders, broken 
wheels, and vain searching for so many 
elusive dollars. The next day had been 
almost unbearable, for what was Sunday 
without a carr? And then Monday, as 
he had anxiously scanned the paper, he 
had come upon this notice—he could see 
it now as plain as if he had it before his 
eyes: 
“The person whose Ford coupe 
crashed into the Essex parked on 


the south side of the Court 
Square Saturday evening is 
known. He will avoid trouble 


by reporting to Chief of Police 
Dovel.” 

Tuesday the notice was still in the 
“Daily News”, and Wednesday, and 
Thursday, and Friday. “Sure it is just a 
clever ruse of the police to intimidate the 


guilty one into giving himself up. No 
one could have possibly seen me,” thought 
Dave; “it was just at the supper hour 
and not a creature or car was stirring. 
But—how did the cops know that it was 
a “lousy lizzie’ that had done the dam- 
age if no one had seen it? Well, they'll 
have to get out the dragnet and several 
search warrants before they get ME!” he 
reassured himself and somehow allowed 
the matter to drop from his mind. 

But it was not for long that he was 
to have his peace of mind. That very 
evening he received a summons to report 
to the Chief of Police’s office on the sec- 
ond floor of the First National Bank at 
ten o’clock the next morning. “I was a 
fool,” he thought, “to tell any one. But I 
had to—I had to tell someone, and | 
supposed that these moderns would keep 
their mouths shut. Well, if I find out 
who squealed on me, I’ll—’ He left the 
threat unfinished, unable to think of 
anything quite bad enough to do to them 
in his imagination or quite practical 
enough to put into effect. 

Dave was at the appointed place, 
promptly at the appointed time, but there 
were three cases before his. How long 
it seemed to take for each case, yet, 
how quickly the time had flown when he 
thought of the arm of the law approach- 
ing him. All the time he had tried to 
sham a babyish innocence or a sophis- 
ticated disregard of all events, and _ al- 
though he discovered that his cigarettes 
had vanished in an inexplainable manner, 
he was so reassured by the belief that his 
sham had partially gotten across, that 
when the Chief confronted him abruptly 
with: “You are a reckless driver, aren't 
you, Daver” he had rightly answered, “So 
they tell me.” 


“Oh, you don’t admit it, do your Well, 
take it from one who knows, you are.” 

“Why all of this,’ thought Dave, 
“Why not get down to the facts?” 


“I have published in the paper every — 


morning this week a notice 
seems you have disregarded.” 
“I haven't had time to read the paper 
at all this week,’ muttered Dave. 
“Well, ll read the notice to you then,” 
said the Chief, and started to search for 
the morning paper. It was finally found 
rolled very tightly in the chair that Dave 
had occupied. Then it was that Dave 
was seized by the feeling that the floor 
was sinking beneath his feet, which were 
stretching vainly after it trying once more 


which _ it 
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for support, while his head seemed to be 
near the ceiling amid an unbearable heat. 
The Chief began reading in a droll mon- 
otone: 
“A few reckless drivers are dis- 
regarding the traffic signs. Noti- 
fication is hereby given that ar- 
rests will be made in all viola- 
tions of this kind when seen or 
reported to the Police Depart- 
ment. It cannot be tolerated as 
it endangers the lives of other 
people. | 
“F, L. Dovel, Chief of Police.” 
“Therefore I fine you five dollars be- 
cause ignorance of law does not excuse 
anyone.” 


be he be 
GRANDMA AND GRANDPA 


GLapys Myers 


Oh, my, it’s fine to have them; 

They “know their onions’ too, 

And they don’t think anything is bad, 
No matter what you do. 


When you want to go a-swimming, 
They don’t say “The water’s cool,” 
And if you’re feelin’ sorta sick, 

They let you stay home from school. 


And when you're feelin’ better 
And want a piece of pie, 
Grandma says, “Yes, dear, 

It won’t make you die.” 


Grandpall say, “It’s early, 

It ain’t yet time for bed,” 

And he pretends he doesn’t see you 
When you even nod your head. 


Gosh, it’s nice to have them, 

I don’t know what I’d do, 

If I didn’t have my Grandpa 
And my dear ole Grandma too. 
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How to Spend A Comfortable Evening at Home 


Jo—E BowMAN 


HE following directions apply to 
married men only; bachelors 
must look elsewhere. 

You must come from work in 
a jovial mood. Whistle along 
the way such tunes as “Over 

T here,’ “Home, Sweet Home,” “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas,” “Springtime 1s Com- 
ing,’ or any such pleasing old familiar 
tune to alleviate the cares of the day and 
to get yourself into a jolly mood for 
meeting the Missus and for enjoying the 
book you’ve been planning to read_ that 

evening. 

As you near home, break into a skip. 
If you are particularly happy, tag each 
pedestrian you meet and say, “You chase 
me, and I'll chase you.” If you are lucky 
you will find yourself safe at home soon, 
instead of in a padded cell. 

As you enter your house, call affec- 
tionately to the Little Woman, “I hope 
you've got something good for dinner, 
m dear.” 

Perform your abolutions, if any, and 
enter the dining-room. The table will be 
bare but for two dishes. 

“Prunes and hash! Again!” 

We Si i 


An hour later you retire to the library. 
As the night is chilly, you attempt to 
light the gas logs. After using up a box 
of matches and burning your fingers se- 
verely, you get a feeble blaze going. 

Now, grope for the reading lamp chain. 
Unknown to you, someone has removed 
the bulb. You stick your fingers up the 
socket. The effect is instantaneous. The 
next few moments throw no light upon 
the subject. 

Go to the pantry after this to get an- 
other bulb. It is beyond your reach. Get 
a board to place between the shelves to 


stand upon. Discover the board is_ too 
short and you are obliged to support one 
end of it on the back of a chair and to 
pile dishes and pans upon the seat of 
the chair in order to maintain the neces- 
sary equilibrium. 

After several fruitless attempts to 
mount upon the board, you succeed, but 
not until your coat is ripped and your 
temper tried. Remove the bulb from the 
socket and attempt to descend. The dark- 
ness prevents this. Screw the lamp back 
again to get light. As things move in cir- 
cles, it becomes obvious that you must 
have light to get down and you cannot 
have light without climbing down from 
your perch. But sometimes some things 
are accomplished in the dark, and as a 
mercy upon you, you are allowed to get 
down from the board with the bulb. 

Now repair to the front room and look 
for your favorite book. Of all the books 
in the case, that one is not there. Do 
not allow this to rile you but assert 
your sweet nature and pretend that you 
would just as soon have—say, Kitson’s 
How To Use Your Mind as your favor- 
ite Sherlock Holmes. Kid yourself into 
believing you'd rather be improved than 
amused. 

After getting comfortably settled in 
your chair, you remember to change the 
water on the goldfish. With a groan you 
arise, and, picking up the bowl of fish, 
you start for the kitchen. Half-way 
across the room a rug does a bob-sled 
act, and you find yourself picking the 
goldfish and glass out of your mouth and 
ears. Note with misgivings that a fish is 
lodged down your back and is raising 
quite a commotion there. As for the 
water, be an optimist and reflect that you 
were going to take a bath, anyway. 


Change to dry clothes after disposing 
of the deceased fish and cleaning up the 
floor. 

Once more settled in your chair, the 
telephone rings. Swearing volubly and 
fluently, stamp to the instrument. After 
informing the party who you are, you 
will hear, “Beg pawdon, but I hawve 
the wrong numbah.” 

Fly into an unspeakable rage. Pace the 
floor, tear your hair, and perform. all 
the usual manifestations of extreme an- 
ger. Calm yourself somewhat, and again 
sit down. 

For five minutes the coast is clear and 
you begin to brighten up. But—alas, 
for all hopes. Merry laughter and slam- 
ming of car doors outside bespeak the 
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arrival of your daughter, Sally, and all 
her boy and girl friends. They all troop 
in, and you are forced to say, “Oh no 
trouble at all, I’m sure. I’ve read Ate 


enough for tonight, anyway.’ 


Suddenly you are aware that you are 
hungry. 

Go to the pantry to grab a anes As 
there is no light there, you will knock the 
board down with all of its pots, kettles, 
pans and dishes. The ensuing clamor 
and clatter brings in the youngsters. 

Give up in despair and march to your 
room, besprinkled with dish fragments, 
and one of the pan rims around your 
neck. Load up your gun and blow out 
your brains, if any, or if you prefer, go 
to bed. 3 


AMA 


SUNSET 
FRANCES GAINES 


A beautiful sunset graced the sky. 
Every gorgeous color pleasing the eye. 
The wind blew thro’ the trees with a sigh, 
I knew that winter would soon be nigh. 


The Sun slowly behind the mountains 


sank, 


Like a king descending from his rank. 
It slid behind a fleecy cloud bank 
That looked like a tiger lean and lank. 


AND HOW! 
Cecit McCGLAUGHLIN 


He picked up a shiny object 

From the drawer he’d kept under lock; 
He slipped it into his pocket, 

And headed down toward the dock. 


For years he had fought against it, 
But now he could not stop; 
He took the thing out of his pocket 


And found it 
drop.” 


“good to the very last. 
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Superstitions 


REBECCA BEERY 


j}HERE are more superstitious 
| people in this world than most 
| of us realize. How many times 
we hear that breaking a mirror 
means seven years of bad luck, 
a black cat crossing your path, 
a flat tire, or a four leaf clover good 
luck. And the farmers have certain days 
on which to plant. Isn’t it all supersti- 
tion? 


One of the worst forms of superstition 
is witchcraft. Up in York, Pa., three 
young men killed an old man in attempt 
to cut a lock of hair from his head to 
break a spell cast on the father of one 
of them. These people trust absolutely 
in their hex and pow-wow doctors and 
call them for every need. 


There are, supposedly, many cures for 
warts. One of these is to steal a dish- 
cloth from someone, rub it over the wart, 
bury it in the church yard, and when it 
decays, the wart disappears. These 
charms work as well if a butter-bean or 
piece of fat meat is used. If the wart 
disappears, the people are sure they know 
why; if it doesn’t, they can’t understand 
It. 


Another superstition is said to cure 
freckles. If a person washes his face in 
dew early on the first May morning be- 
fore seeing or speaking to any one, his 
freckles will vanish! 


Many think that if silk threads or 
horse-hairs are put in a barrel of rain 
water they turn to snakes. In our own 
mountains here in Virginia, people be- 
lieve in the signs of the moon, stars, and 
the sun, and are never without their left, 
hind, rabbit’s foot. They plant during 
the up-sign of the moon, so things will 
grow up instead of down. 


My grandfather once had a sick horse. 
He took it to a horse-doctor to cure, but 
they had to wait until the moon became 
right. This was about 10:30. Then they 
caught the horse, stuck it in the side, and 
caught the blood on cotton. After that, 
they bored a hole in a tree, put the cot- 
ton in, and put a peg in. When the cot- 
ton decayed, the horse got well. They did 
not realize that it was drawing the blood 
that cured the horse, but honestly be- 
lieved that it was doing it at the right 
sign of the moon. 

Don't the majority of us believe, to a 
certain extent, in fortune-telling? We 
walk into a strange place where the for- 
tune teller has never seen us before. Still 
he tells us our name and some of our 
past life. The future we can probably 
accept—but the Past! So we believe in 
it. It zs uncanny! That’s just why it 
fascinates us. 


Magicians—how we all flock to hear 
and see them. How do they do _ their 
tricks? For that’s what they are. Before 
our very eyes, things change in color, 
shape, and form. 


Houdini, the greatest of all magicians, 
said the most important thing is to have 
you look in the wrong place at the right 
time. Before he died, he gave his wife 
a message which he said he would try to 
send back to earth. Many people claim 
to have talked with him, but so far the 
right message has not been received. 


In the country today, we find many 
who cut their hair on the first Friday 
after a new moon, so It will lie flat. There 
are some who, when they dream of mud- 
dy water, fear that death will come. 
Some are scared when a dog howls and 
shutters bang, and some will not step over 


children for fear they will not grow any 
more. 


In addition to these, there are the lit- 
tle superstitions we hear every day, such 
as walking under a ladder, going in one 
door and out another, and that things 
which happen two times will surely hap- 
pen three. 


We makes wishes on a load of hay, 
the new moon, the first star, the wish- 
bone, white horses, an eyelash, and new 
houses. We sleep on wedding cake to 
make our dreams come true, and all sin- 
gle girls grab at the bride’s bouquet in 
hope of being the next to marry. When 
we sleep in a strange bed, we name the 
four posts and the one we see first the 
next day bears the name of the one we 
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it will be money. 


shall marry. If we take the last slice of 
bread, someone is coming hungry. If 
our left hand itches, we will receive a 
present; if we put it in someone’s pocket, 
If our right hand itch- 
es, we will shake hands. If we drop a 
dish-cloth, someone is coming; if a knife, 
it is a sharp tongued woman; if a fork, 
a man. If you take jelly from a full 
jar, you will never marry. When your 
ear itches, someone is talking about you. 
If you spill salt, throw some over your 
left shoulder to keep bad luck away, Of- 
ten at a bridge party, if some one is 
having bad luck, he will turn around his 
chair three times to change his luck. 

And still we say we aren’t supersti- 
tious! Be honest. Aren't we all a lit- 
tle bit? 
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STARS — 


MARGARET HopkKINS 


The meteorite flashed across the sky. 
‘“There’s not a star as bright as I!” 
He boasted as he sizzled by. 


Orion winked slyly at the Great Bear, 
While the Pleiades giggled softly there, 
And Sirius barked, “You think we care?” 


The meteorite shot his sparks about, 


Spectacularly sizzled—and 


out— 


soon went 


The Stars were too polite to shout. 


Then Mother Moon said, “See, my dears! 
Such pride ends in a fall and tears, 
Better just shine for a million years!” 
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The Thin Dividing Line 


CLARENCE FURR 


fy JE looked discouraged. He looked 

as if he had a right to be. His 
unshaven face, slouchy — suit, 
tieless collar, and brim lowered 
hat introduced him as a tramp to 
the passers-by. Some did not 
notice him. Others tried to guess. why 
a young man, tall and commanding, with 
handsome face, should sink his chin on 
his chest and plod, in no general direc- 
tion through the rain. It was a dreary 
day—a dreary day for dreary thoughts. 


His looks did not give him away. He 
was not discouraged. In spite of every- 
thing that had happened he knew his 
mind was free of worry—of conscience. 
He trusted himself—he had faith. His 
body seemed numb, his heart seemed sur- 
prised, but he realized the disaster that 
had overtaken him. He laughed out- 
wardly at fate. His luck! Unlucky 
luck! He accepted it. He would walk 
it off, and begin life anew tomorrow. 


Gaap 
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He unconsciously looked up and stop- 
ped. He was crossing a concrete-banis- 
tered bridge. A dry spot, guarded by a 
column, on top of the protecting wall in- 
vited him. A place to think. No one 
could see him. He climbed up, dangled 
his feet over the side, and gazed below. A 
two-hundred foot drop to a concrete foun- 
dation! Suicide! An easy way out of 
his troubles! He laughed again. He 
wasn’t that kind. He loved life too well, 
no matter how miserable. There was al- 
ways hope—always dreams. Suicide! He 
hated the word! 

An arm suddenly clutched him by the 
shoulder! A policeman! Against the 
law! He startingly drew back. The arms 
in uniform clutched nothing but space! 
A whistle for help! 

The next newspaper headlines told the 
story. 


MAN COMMITS SUICIDE FROM 
MADISON BRIDGE 


AB 


O, PEN OF MINE! 
JEAN WILTON 


O, pen of mine, what have you said, 

As your easy flow my thoughts have led? 
Loving messages to friends and kin 
Some happy nonsense tucked within— 


News of sorrow and distress, 

Tidings glad of happiness, 

Plans for a happier, fuller day 

When Dame Fortune comes my way— 


Things | wished you had not penned, 
Hurtful things I cannot mend— 

O, pen of mine, please to remind 

That memory joys in what is kind. 
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Miracles 


DEWITT SHANK 


OF) 
HE i 


49 looks like easy pickin’s, this 
time,’ thought Dizzy, as he sidl- 
ed up to the fat man who was 
comfortably snoring in his seat. 
A fat wallet could be seen in the 
man’s pocket. As Dizzy was 

walking by, his fountain pen dropped on 
the floor of the train, close to the man 
who was snoring. The pick-pocket stop- 
ped quickly to get the fountain pen and 
to draw easly the wallet out of the man’s 
big pocket. 


Dizzy had it all planned out; it 
couldn’t fail. He would get out at the 
next little station and send a package by 
mail to Ezram WHammerslacker, Hick- 
cown. He would get out at Hicktown 
about a week later and claim the pack- 


age. No danger, no trouble, no expense— 


a fine scheme. 


A week later a young man got off the 
local train at Hicktown. He was well- 
dressed, but a close observer would have 
seen that his face was pasty and that his 
eyes shifted constantly from scene to 
scene. He walked hurriedly up to the 
general store, which also served as a post 
office. 

“Any mail for Ezram Hammerslack- 
err’ breezed the stranger. 

“Naw,” drawled the owner of the store. 
“Ezram got his mail yesterday—and I al- 
lus thought he was the luckiest scoun- 
drel alive. He cleaned up on a deal in 
town and comin’ home he lost it. An’ 
right when he got home, somebody had 
sent the money by mail.” 
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A WORD TO THE WISE 


(With apologies to Bryant) 


Ray FRYE 


So live, that when thy Exams come to test 
Thy accomplished brain, which labored 
In the dizzy halls of learning, where each — 


has 


Made his feeblest effort and dared what 


little he 


Could, thou go not like a blind mule in 


the 


Dark, forced to see, but upheld and en- 


couraged 


By an unfaltering grade, approach thy 
Diploma, like one who wraps the gown 
Of knowledge about him, and lies down 


To study no more. 
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Rainy Days 


BEIDLER HELTZEL 


AINY days are so very interest- 
ing if you look at them in the 
right way. 

There is the fact that the lit- 
tle silvery rain drops come 
down from low dark clouds that 

look as if nothing but soot and_ black 
smoke could possibly come from. The 
rain drops quench the thirst of the flow- 
ers and plants that so trustingly lift their 
little faces heavenward. When they are 
so dusty and tired, the soft gentle rain 
bathes them and brightens them up un- 
til they are fresh and clean. 

Another phase of the rainy day is the 
slicker and its accessories, goloshes, boots 
rubbers, and umbrellas. They always 
add a touch of color to what some folks 
call a gloomy day. 

On one corner you may see a green 
slicker, green umbrella, and green golosh- 
es; perhaps down the street may go a 
red slicker; through the square may come 
a blue one, until the city resembles a 


moving flower garden of many sizes and 
hues. With their umbrella heads nodding 
in friendly manner to each other as their 
owners skilfully dodge their neighbor’s 
umbrellas or pick their way across new 
sprung rivulets, these rain plants fasci- 
nate me. 

Some of these umbrella flowers have 
no leaves, and others have them short and 


near the ground. They are the “golosh” 


leaves, some unfolded to the rain and 
crying out their name “golosh,  golosh, 
golosh,” as the flowers move from place 
to place, while others are neatly fasten- 
ed around the stems, too modest to make 
a sound. 

The odd thing about these flowers in 
comparison with other flowers, is that as 
evening brings on the sinking of the sun 
and the clearing of the sky, they slowly 
disappear ,and as darkness covers the 
world there are only a few left, until fi- 
nally as night wears on, not a single rain 
blossom is to be seen. 
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WINTER 
ELIZABETH BERRY 


All the world is muffled in a gown of 
snow. 

The cutting wind howls shrilly through 
the trees. 

The traveller plods along with head bent 
low, 

In his tightly drawn cloak, aslant the 
piercing breeze. 


Full of discomforts is this winter time, 

With colds and chills and other ills—beset 

Yet how could we enjoy the sweet sum- 
mer clime, 

If we had not the winter's hardships met? 
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Being Collegiate 


ELIzABETH B. Myers 


OU know, there are just oceans of 

thereby “in the swim,” whether 
you're a “prep,” high school, or 
college student. 

For instance, just look at that 
boy standing across the street. Don’t 
you just know by a glance that he’s a 
college manr You say you’re not sure, 
ehr See—his trousers are at least sev- 
eral inches or so wider than they would 
ordinarily be, and _ his shoes!—why 
they're scarcely visible from under his 
bell-bottom trousers; we can’t tell exactly 
what they’re like, and that sweater! Who 
else but a college or high school student 
would wear one like it? That combina- 
tion of colors would simply drive an ar- 
tist wild, while the tie would necessitate 
‘immediate relief for his artistic soul. 
And that hat! Do you guess it’s realr 
Who would wear such an out-of-shape 
thingr Nobody else but a college boy. 
Now, I ask you, isn’t that being colle- 
giater 

Say—if you still aren’t convinced, just 
come closer. Who else would be able to 


ways of being “collegiate,” and — 


use sO many “wise cracks” in the same 
sentencer What was that he just saidr 
“Go on, big boy. Don’t kid yourself— 
you don’t even know how to start to make 
‘Whoopee’. You're not so torrid. Were 
any of your ancestors Eskimos?” Doesn't 
that prove he’s collegiate? For in what 
other language but that of a collegian do 
such words and expressions make sense? 


You say you're still from Missouri and 
I'll have to give even a better proof? All 
right—here goes! 

See that car he’s getting in? Well, no- 
body but an imbecile or a collegian would 
be seen in such a rambling wreck. Look 
at those wise-cracks painted on the body. 
Then, too, where else but on a “collegiate 
flivver” could black, red orange, and yel- 
low live in harmony side by side? 


There—he’s getting it started at last! 
You say that you don't think it~ will 
mover Just watch. There she goes— 
rattling on her way! Now isn’t driving 
away in such a nonchalant manner in 
that wreck proof enough that he’s being 
collegiate? 
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A Thrilling Experience 


Ray FRYE 


—1'T was a sunny day in the latter 
part of August while camping 
in Brocks Gap that Mike and | 
decided to climb the mountain 
on the side of the road. 

This cliff was mostly of loose 
rocks about the size of basket balls. The 
large moss-covered rocks seemed to be 
built like a stone wall which a mason 
had built ages ago. Between ledges of 
these large rocks grew small trees, very 
delicate, because of lack of earth to grow 
in; and large green vines with small slick 
leaves seemed to bind the small rocks in 
compactness. Here on this cliff were 
whippowills’ nests, and one of an eagle. 
It was here that men violated the eigh- 
teenth amendment, and hunters, the hunt- 
ing law. 

Being strangers, we hardly knew where 
to start up from the road, but I being 
venturesome decided to climb up where 
the loose rocks were. Mike decided to 
take the long way where there was firm 
eround. So we parted and did not see 
each other until we reached the top. 


On starting to climb, I found that the 
rocks were looser than they had appear- 
ed and they would roll down at a slight 
touch. After climbing steadily over the 
small ones, | came to the large steep ones 
which stood to me like a stone mountain 
would to a flea. Looking down, for a 
change, I found that the river and road 
seemed to be about a thousand feet be- 
low me. 

After climbing up about two feet far- 
ther, it became more difficult for me to 
secure a footing and because of the frail 
trees | could find nothing to hold to. On 


looking down again the river seemed to 
be a mere creek and the road seemed to be 
only a cow path on the mountainside. 
Then I looked up the steep rock that I 
had to climb and saw the smooth surface 
with practically no footing. This fright- 
ened me, and I tried to steel myself 
against fear, because it was almost im- 
possible to go back. After hours of 
struggling and many frights I was just 
about to reach the top when the _ rock 
under me slipped, and I was hanging in 
mid air. What a feeling! Was I going 
to pull up or fall a thousand feet? After 
the desperate struggle for my life was 
over, | found myself on the highest peak. 
Falling to the ground, my nerves gave 
way, and I shook like a leaf in the au- 
tumn wind. 

After calling Mike, I heard his voice 
far off. He soon came up where I was, 
and I told him my experience. When I 
showed him the place where I had come 
up, he could hardly believe that I was 
alive. | 

We decided to go down by the trail and 
from there get on the loose rocks. This 
was soon done and when we were des- 
cending, we discovered to our surprise 
several men waiting for us at the road. 
They told us to hurry, that they were 
watching the traffic while we were com- 
ing down so that no rocks would roll 
down and cause an accident or perhaps 
death. 


After reaching camp, we were so excit- 
ed we told everybody our experience un- 
til it probably became monotonous to 
others, but, oh, boy, they hadn't been 
through the thrill I had! 
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Basket Ball Practice 


CLARICE LUCAS 


3:05. A grand rush to the gym to. 
get dressed for practice. 

“Where’re my shoes? They sure have 
their nerve around here. You can’t lay 
a thing down without someone getting 
it!” 

A muffled yell from a locker, “Now | 
wonder who was so kind as to relieve me 
of my shirt!” 

Then all the unfortunate ones try to 
get up the little narrow stairs at once to 
look in No. 215, the Lost and Found 
locker, to see if she can find her be- 
longings, or get some one else’s. 

“Oh, what am I going to do? I have 
left my locker key at home, and I can’t 
get my things to dress.” 

“You will have to borrow the coach's 
skeleton key or get someone else's 
things.” 

A voice from the gym, “Hurry, girls, 
and get dressed! You haven't but two 
minutes!” 

When everyone is out on the floor— 
that is, all who are not hiding in the 
showers until after the rest have finish- 
ed pivoting—the practice begins. 

For a good five minutes one can hear 
some hard breathing and a voice com- 
manding, “left—left—right—left—right.” 
No, they are not marching. They are 
just running across the floor until the 
coach tells them which way to turn. This 
is called “pivoting.” 

After an hour’s hard practice and some 
being put out and made to sit on the 
side line until they can get over their 
“funny” spell, we quit practice, and 


everyone who has been late, that is, all 
except the ones who have hidden and 
missed the pivoting, has to run around 
the gym. These tardy ones also have to 
do their pivoting by themselves. Maybe 
you think you don’t get tired. Then 
everyone tries to get undressed first to 
get the best shower. 


Voice from shower No. 3, “Who in the 
heck knocked my stockings down in the 
water?” 

Shower No. |, “Can anyone lend me a 
towel? Mine seems to have disappeared.” 


It looks like everyone gets dressed at 
the same time, or at least everyone is 
trying to get at the mirror at once. 


“Please, has anyone got any rouger— 
Thanks, a whole heap.” 


“Oh, heavens, I’ve dropped by bobbie 
pin, and if you would kindly move your 
foot, I think we could find it.” 


“Now, I hope J don’t feel hurt. You 
don’t mind standing in front of a body, 
and you are taller any way.” 


All are gone now except the forwards, 
who have been kept to practice shooting 
free shots. Of course when they are just 
about dressed, some of those boys “who 
think they are so cute” have to turn the 
lights out, and you can’t see whether you 
have everything on or not, or whether it 
is on right-side-out or not, and if you go 
to turn the lights on yourself the boys 
will hit you with the balls. So we give 
it up as a bad job and go home with our 
hats on backwards or a stocking on wrong 
side out. 
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Envelopes and Writing 


MARGARET IT HOMPSON 


REN’T envelopes interesting? 
The handwriting on them is as 
different as the envelopes. You 
can almost tell at once whom the 
letter is from, and whether it 
will interest you. First there’s 
the long, sort of square white envelopes 
that you just know must be either bills 
or ads or just some business announce- 
ments. Then the paper is thin and crisp 
just as the letter is meant to be. If you 
cannot identify the sender by the enve- 
lope, there is always the handwriting of 
the business man, or the type-written ad- 
dress. Also there is the usual left-hand 
business-like precaution “Return — after 
five days to—’. Letters such as these 
do not interest us a bit. 


And occasionally we see in a stack of 
mail those prim white “Irish weave’ en- 
velopes. These have been discarded to 
a great extent in favor of the long, nar- 
row ones. Of course no one but Aunt Het 
would use the former kind. Then, too, 


there is her stiff “Spencerian” hand of 
long ago. Who but an aunt would write 
like that? 

Pink, lavender, blue, and yellow—who 
but our country cousins? They simply 
scream out they are from the country. 
And that writing! Could there be any 
two letters aliker Do you guess that 
Cousin Lottie could be taught to write 
differently? That hand! No use for 
her to go in for crime. That scrawl 
would surely give her away. 


Last but not least, there is the letter 
from the Only, Only One. If it’s a “she,” 
it’s usually in a white, fancy weave enve- 
lope. Then there is your name on the 
front in a tiny, neat script, or a broad 
rolling back hand, just as the craze of 
the day is. When you open it, you find a 
colored lining and get a faint whiff of 
perfume. And if it’s a “he’, there is a 
long narrow envelope of plain, heavy lin- 
en with a square business hand-writing, 
and quite often smeared, but it’s surely 
one way of telling who the person is. 


AAA 
THE CONSTELLATIONS 
JACQUELYN JOHNSTON 


[ like the great ball of fire, 

That beams on all alike, 

That lights the world in which it shines— 
The sun, ’tis a glorious sight. 


I like the pale, yellow moon 

That has a silvery gleam, 

That watches o’er the whole wide world 
As it tries to sleep and dream. 


But best of all I like the stars 

That cluster ’round the Mother Moon 
That twinkle here and there, 

Like many daughters fair. 
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Book Reviews 


ALL KNEELING 
By Anne Parrish 


All Kneeling—the most complete and 


clever satire of the year. 

The story deals with the beautiful, 
subtle character, Christabel Caine. All 
her life, from the very beginning when 
she attracts attention to herself while in 
a play by fainting, to the very end, when 
she makes Nick fall in love with her, she 
has the world kneeling at her feet. But 
in all her life she loves no one but her- 


self. She is totally wrapped up in her- 
self. She uses people to gain her own 
ends—and they do not realize it! They 


love her; she is beautiful, kind, loving, 
generous, and so sweet. No one can re- 
sist her charming manner. 

Christabel Caine spends her life in get- 
ting what she wants. She becomes a 
great author only because she is clever 
enough to dupe the public into thinking 
they like her stories. She is kind and 
loving to her mother when she gets what 
she wants. If she doesn’t she pouts until 
she does, and then she’s so contrite that 
she’s more loved than ever. 

There is only one person who is not 
taken in by her sweet ways and manner- 
isms. Perhaps, Ellen Beach, a distant rel- 
ative and her secretary, realizes in the 
end what sort of a girl Christabel is, but 
then it is only because Christabel has 
succeeded in stealing her lover, Nick. 
However, we are almost sure that Uncle 
John really knew Christabel, and after he 
dies Christabel murmurs, for effect, that 
Uncle John was really the only one who 
ever understood her. She didn’t know 
how true the words were. 

The story is written in a very pretty 
style. It has a fascinating, direct touch 


to it, and the story does not lag in in- 
terest at all. The satire is sustained to 
the very end of the book, and does not 
lose its effect throughout the story. After 
reading All Kneeling, one feels like strip- 
ping Christabel of all her make-up and 
exposing her true self. Anne Parrish does 
that to her and to all those people who 
are so easily taken in by that sly selfish 
creature. 


THE HAPPY MOUNTAIN 
By Maristan Chapman 


In the hills of Tennessee, this quaint, 
old-fashioned story is laid. It deals with 
the wandering spirit of a young boy, 
Waits Lowe, and his ultimate return to 
the mountains. 

Waits Lowe leaves his home and _ his 
girl, Dena Howard, to journey to the 
city. He longs for new sights, and he 
wants to learn “books.” The only thing 
he does learn is how to play a violin. He 
has always been strongly attracted to 
one, and after buying one at an auction 
he plays it with his heart and soul; it 
sings for him when he commands it, and 
“Venger,” the violin, becomes a part of 
himself. While on his trip, he hears that 
Dena has become infatuated with a 
stranger, Burl Bracy, who is a good-for- 
nothing. Waits immediately returns to 
his “Happy Mountain.” After a fight 
with “losel” Burl, because Burl has broken 
“Venger,” Waits and Dena are finally re- 
united. 

The story is a beautiful one, and it is 
made more charming by the style in which 
it is written. Many of the words sound 
as if they come from old Icelandic sagas. 
They give the story a distinctly novel at- 
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mosphere. The book is permeated with 
song and melody, and you can almost see 
and smell the sweet, fresh pine of the 
“Happy Mountain.” 


OLD PYBUS 
By Warwick Deeping 


Old Pybus had married partly because 
it was customary and partly because of 
necessity. The result of this wedlock was 
two sons, Conrad and Probyn, who, rear- 
ed under the wing of their mother, a 
coarse woman possessed of none of the 
finer qualities of Old Pybus, grew up with 
their inheritances from him uncultivated. 
By the time of the outbreak of the Great 
War Conrad and Probyn had _ become 
wealthy and influential and although they 
had often quarreled with their father, a 
bookstore keeper, and tried to pension him 
off, Old Pybus preferred to remain free 
from his non-understanding sons, being 
the kind of a man to whom dying with 
the harness on is necessary. The final 
break between them came when Old Py- 
bus demanded that they enter active ser- 
vice for England; after that the father 
went his way and the sons theirs. One 
day some years later Lance Pybus, a 
grandson, overheard a conversation be- 
tween his father, Probyn, and his bache- 


lor uncle, Conrad. They were discussing 


their father who had just been discover- 
ed as a “boots” at the Hotel Saracen 
in Craven Castle. The general tone of 
the conversation caused Lance to believe 
that in his grandfather he would find a 
companionship totally lacking in his fa- 
ther. The friendship that sprang up be- 
tween the two and the influence of Old 
Pybus upon Lance is the main subject of 
this novel. 

Old Pybus had a philosophy of his 
own; he was sane, sympathetic, under- 


standing. He understood an affair be- 
tween Lance and a frowsy London man- 
nequin; he knew that youth is likely to 
forget and disregard old age and that it 
must learn some things through exper- 
ience. He sympathized with unfortunate 
humanity and be it sufficient to say that 
it was to him that Lance turned for suc- 
cor and reassurance when a most dire 
calamity fell between Lance and _his 
work. 

Some people criticize this book as be- 
ing too much like Deeping’s other story 
of father-son relationship, but whether it 
is or not, “Old Pybus” is a very worthy 
work. 


THE HOUNDS OF GOD 
By Rafael Sabatini 


‘“Heretical England with an infidel bas- 
tard on the throne (the inquisition take 
her)! It is too much—ah—the Hounds 
of God shall be let loose at the throat 
of that most insulting nation,” thought 
Philip II and his Holiness the Pope. Af- 
ter King Philip’s beard had been singed 
and there had been much blessing and 
sprinkling of holy water, the Armada— 
the Hounds of God—sailed out of her 
Spanish port with more doctors of souls 
on board than doctors of bodies. But 
unfavorable winds delayed the fleet from 
the very offset, and more unfavorable 
winds at the time of the English attack 
forced it into neutral waters just off the 
coast of France, where England’s ships 
dared not follow. Then by a most dar- 
ing strategem the English forced the 
Armada out of its sheltered position 
(where it was awaited reinforcements 
from Flanders), into a_ chaotic _ flight, 
during which most of the ships were 
wrecked. One ship wrecked on _ the 
Eastern coast of England had but one 


survivor, a cultured Spaniard of one of 
the first houses of that country. He 
started inland hoping for luck—his faith 
having been somewhat shaken by the fate 
of the Armada. Suddenly he was con- 
fronted by a beautiful English maiden, 
to whom he promptly surrendered. But 
the Spaniard’s course was not smooth— 
the lady had a most unreasonable Eng- 
lish lover, who did not in the least ap- 
preciate the Spaniard’s superior culture. 
At this point, due to the Spaniard’s 
treachery, the characters are involved in 
a grave predicament that eventually in- 
volves Queen Elizabeth and Philip II. 
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Sabatini, writing in his usual romantic 
vein, has painted three good pictures: one 
of Queen Elizabeth in her old age, be- 
painted, bewigged, and bejeweled, her 
ability of showing her still beautiful 
hands and hiding her yellow teeth, her 
inability of ready decision, and her ten- 
acity of purpose; one of Philip II in his 
old age—his secluded life, his dread of 
being humbled and his childishness; and 
another picture showing the force and al- 
most supreme power of the Spanish In- 
quisition of that time. 


& bs 
THE DERELICT 


Jo—E BowMan 


A great black ship sailed over the sea. 
A profitable voyage had the Mary Ann. 
She listed to lee, so laden with tea 
From her voyage to old Japan. 


A great black cloud floated over the sea, 
And a thundering roar it brought. 
The Mary Ann turned, faced the storm 


with her stern, 


Hler sails in the teeth of the gale were 


caught. 


A great black spectre loomed over the sea, 
His scythe descended low. 
A wave from the sea struck the craft on 


the lee, 


And she staggered from the force of 


the blow. 


A great black pall fell over the crew, 
Their fears they tried to hide, 

The ship came to grief, upon a reef, 
‘And as the crew had lived, so they died. 


A great black hulk drifts over the sea, 
The Mary Ann, gaunt and slimy. 
Shown, grimly bold, is the adage old, 

Sic transit gloria mund1. 
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EDLEO Rowse 


Speaking Correctly 


Correct speaking is an art, though 
most people do not realize it. Every one 
talks because he must convey his ideas to 
others, and speaking is the only way to 
do this, outside of writing. Speaking is 
one of the easiest and at the same time, 
one of the most difficult things that we 
must all do. By this, I mean that it is 
easy to speak incorrectly or to say the 
first word that comes to us without hav- 
ing to think about it. It is extremely dif- 
ficult to speak correctly because one will 
usually repeat what he has heard some 
one else say, and most likely that person 
has made the remark carelessly and shat- 
tered the rules of grammar. 


What a wonderful thing it would be if 
we could all speak correctly. It looks as 
if the thing we do the most should at 
last get to be perfect, but it is a long 
way from it. 

Not only are incorrect words such as 
“busted,” “git,” “ain't,” and “I taken” 
used, but also slang is taking the place 
of many of our perfectly good, appro- 
priate words. So many words, indeed, 
are being replaced by slang that we will 
soon have an entire vocabulary of noth- 


ing but slang. When there are so many 
thousands of words in our language, we 
should be able, at least, to use enough 
correct ones to make slang unnecessary. 


Good speech is an asset to every one. 
Would you think much of the college 
graduate who says, “That ain‘t him?” 
Yet some of them do say just that. Most 
of us rarely utter a sentence free from an 
error of some kind. 


What can we do to 
Practice! Long, continual practice fs 
the answer. Study, three thoughts be- 
fore you speak, and slow clear, thinking 
are remedies for this disease of slovenly 
speech. 


Every time we allow a word of any 
kind to escape our lips, it makes an im- 
pression on our brains. Therefore, it is 
easier to say a thing after it has once 
been spoken—but what a shame for it to 
become easier to say incorrect things. 
That is just what happens, nevertheless. 
So we should try to speak correctly in or- 
der that it will become easier to say 
what is right. 


improve, then? 


—M.S%. 


Spending 


People spend money, energy, and time, . 
Many spend money for the novelty of it, 
while others spend it for something worth 
while; such as the right kind of food and 
clothing, moderate living expense, and a 
few luxuries. If we should spend _ less 
money for unnecessary articles and place 
the money in the bank, we should have a 
nice sum with which to start to college. 


Speaking of energy, if all the energy 
generated in this school in chewing gum 
were used in working the mind, we could 
do wonders. A person who has no energy 
will do not one “earthly thing” toward 
making life a pleasure instead of a drud- 
gery. He will be listless and lazy, and 
if he does not exert the energy which he 
has, he will not be spending it to receive 
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the fullest value. “For unto every one 
that hath shall be given, and he shall 
have abundance, but from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath.” 
don’t take hold of the things around us, 
some one else will and will make a suc- 
cess of it; 1f we don't use our minds to 
think, they will stagnate and finally lose 
the power of thinking clearly and ac- 
curately at all; that power will be taken 
away. 

I have often heard people say “What 
is the use of spending all this time on 
my lesson, when | can be having a good 
time, for I don’t care to apply this sort 
of learning when I finish school’” 

Such was the case of Janice Vare. 
While she was still in high school, Jan- 
ice decided to take up bookkeeping 
simply because she thought it would be 
easier to get help in that subject rather 


Which goes to say that if we 


than try to reason things out for herself. 
She barely passed the course, but when 
she had finished, she decided to work for 
a retail grocer. This grocer wanted an 
account kept of every transaction and re- 
quested his bookkeeper to do it. As Jan- 
ice was unable to secure another position, 
she was obliged to go to night school to 
make up the time she had wasted. 

So, let’s not waste valuable time in 
school by drawing pictures and concen- 
trating on wise-cracks, however satisfy- 
ing that may be, but use this time for 
the betterment of our minds. It will be 
best in the long run. Let’s get in the 
habit of getting the most out of life as 
the oportunity offers. Let us learn now 
to cultivate habits of thrift; to spend 
energy, money, and time intelligently and 
to the best of our ability. 


—V. B. 


Looking Forward and Looking Backward 


The Big Book is before me. It is the 
Book of Life, and I have just opened 
it. The page before me is blank—for 
the time is the Present. 

“Turn backward, turn backward, oh 
Time in thy flight.” 

My fingers are itching; I must look 
backward upon those leaves. Slowly they 
turn—backward, backward, allowing me 
to catch glimpses of deeply engraved let- 
ters. 

Byrd, Hoover, Dreiser, Lindbergh, 
Ford, Paderewski, Edison; backward, 
backward-—Wilson, Roosevelt, Poe; back- 
ward, backward—Lee, Jackson, Long- 
fellow. Great men, all great men—their 
names indelibly printed in the Book of 
Life, where they will remain forever. 
Each one has done something worthy, 
something extraordinary, something great 
and wonderful and lasting. Each one 


has done something that has kept his 
name alive. And each one had an ideal. 

Ideals? What are they? Are they 
worth having? Yes, they are. Every one 
should have, in the core of his heart, and 
in the back of the mind, a definite picture 
of some worthy ideal. 

“Hitch your wagon to a star.” Let the 
star pull you up, out of the crowd, out 
of the commonplace, over into a world of 
ambition and success. 

Live with your ideal, study it, encour- 
age it, keep it burning bright, and fire 
your brain to attain that ideal. 

It is those who have ideals that the 
Future has room for; it beckons them. 
They are the ones whose names are in- 
visibly written in the Future page of the 
Book. Those are the ones who become 
real men and women, and who _ leave 
something worthy to humanity. 
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We, in this school, should each find an 
ideal. Plan toward it, work toward it, 
and one day your name will. be written 
in the Big Book. But this can not be ac- 
complished without steady grinding. We 
must sacrifice, tax our strength to the ut- 
most, but in the end we will find our- 
selves with a satisfied feeling, for we 
will have become our own ideals. 


Yet, while still in our school-days, we 
must look backward at what has been 
done and forward to what will be done. 


“Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us, 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


—R. L. S. 


Short Story Contest 


It has been the custom in past years 
for THE Tas to conduct a short story 
contest. We are having it again this 
year, and both the rules and the prizes 
will be the same as usual. The prizes 
offered are first—five dollars, second— 
two and one-half, and third—one dollar. 
Anyone in the high school who wishes to, 
may compete. The winners’ stories will 
be published in the last number of THE 
Tas, and we hope to have so many good 


ones that it will be hard for the judges 
to decide among them. The rules are as 
follows: 

1. Stories must be entirely original. 

2. They must be five hundred words 
or more. 

3. They must be typewritten on one 
side of the paper only. 

4. They must be handed to Miss 
Burckhalter not later than April 19, 
1929. | 
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PERSONALS 
_ Judging by the good humor in which 
the teachers returned, they must have 
enjoyed their holidays. They were 


checked up at the following: 
Miss Burckhalter in Barnwell, S. C. 
Miss Herwig in Frederick, Md. 
Miss Stull in Pulaski, Va. 
Miss Barton in Raphine, Va. 
Miss Bridges in Williamsburg, Va. 
Miss Denny in Charles Town, W. Va. 


But the most startling of all because 
no one here had wind of the affair was 
Mr. Jackson’s marriage to Miss Mary 
Puryear at Nashville, Tennessee a few 
days after Christmas. Here’s good luck 
and smooth sailing for the couple. 


WAN BBNAN GE NAC SE UNA ANN A 
=a Ss 


Toddy Beery was in New York during 
the holidays. 

Virginia Bean was in Covington, Va. 

Harry Berry spent the week-end before 
Christmas in Baltimore. 

Elizabeth Kerr spent the week end be- 
fore Christmas in Washington, D. C. 

Nancy Byers spent the days after 
Christmas in Lynchburg, Va. 

Fred Funkhouser was operated on for 
appendicitis the first Sunday of January. 
Now he claims to be as good as new. 

Rosa Lee Spector attended a wedding 
in Philadelphia recently. 


ASSEMBLIES 


Sometime before Christmas Mr. Irvin 
Russell, a violinist, who belongs to a 
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group of musicians that play over the 
radio during Maxwell House Coffee 
Hour, playing for us several classical se- 
lections. Due to the volume of applause, 
I should judge that jazz is not the sole 
king of music in the ears of the pupils 
of H. H.S. Our only regret 1s that more 
like Mr. Russell do not visit us oftener. 

The same day the orchestra played for 
us for the first time under the direction 
of Miss Margaret Miller. The selections 
were: ‘“Paragraphes,” ‘Repose,’ and 
“Glee Chit.” 

Since Christmas, because of the mar- 
riage of Miss Miller, Miss Smith of the 
State Teachers College has undertaken 
the supervision of the orchestra. 

During the third assembly of Decem- 
ber, the 8BI gave a dramatized version of 
Treasure Island. The scenes were: The 
death of the old captain, Jim, in the ap- 
ple barrel, the discovery of Ben Gunn 
by Jim, the treasure hunt, and the dis- 
appearance of John Silver from the home- 
ward bound vessel. Daisy May Gifford 
read in a brief form the events that took 
place between the scenes. The remaining 
characters were represented as follows: 
John Silver—Montgomery Johnson, Jim 
Hawkins—Charlotte Homan, Mrs. Haw- 
kins—Evelyn Hughs, Old Pew—Lee Chit- 
am, Captain—Helen Spitzer, Doctor Liv- 
ersy—Jack Williamson, Ben Gunn— 
Lucy Coffman, Squire Trelawney—Ed- 
ward Logan, sailors—Carlton Heatwole, 


Lucille Branner, Lois Dundore, Julian 
Aughenbaugh and Katherine Jenkins. 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


It seems as if the absent-minded pro- 
fessor became most popular during the 
Christmas season. The Freshman Class 
illustrated the absent-minded professor in 
the person of Jack Dilworth. The Soph- 
omore Class also had the absent-minded 
professor. Irvin McNeill was the profes- 
sor and Caroline Bradley was the “lady 
friend.” 

Charles Ney, a representative of the 
Senior Class, gave a very entertaining 
speech. The Glee Club sang two selec- 
tions, and Katherine Wilson played a 
piano solo. 


The Junior and Senior Classes had 
charge of the leading and most entertain- 
ing stunt—Santa Claus! Sh—yust a lit- 
tle secret—it was Lewis Crews; and Santy 
certainly did get sun-burned last summer. 


_ LEE-JACKSON 


The program given on the birthday of 
Robert E. Lee was opened by “America” 
and “Dixie,” led by Mr. Keister, and de- 
votionals were led by the Reverend Dr. 
Jackson of the local Baptist church. Then 
Dr. Jackson gave an excellent address 
on the virtues of Lee and Jackson and 
showed plainly what posterity owes these 
brave Southern leaders. 
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Alumni News 


Hampton Mauzy, student of Davidson 
College, Davidson, N. C., arrived home 


to spend the Christmas Holidays with his. 


parents. 

Patrick Riley, James Nicholas, and 
Thomas Davis of V. P. I. spent the holi- 
days at their homes. 

Joseph Ney, Thomas Blatt, and Law- 
rence Pace, students at University of Vir- 
ginia, spent Christmas with their par- 
ents. 

Earl Heatwole of the Class of ’28 has 
obtained his broadcasting license and is 
experimenting in radio. 

Katherine Wilson of Hollins College 
visited her grandmother in Harrisonburg 
over the Holidays. 

Marvin Cultice, Yancey Lineweaver, 
Henry Converse and Robert Henry, who 
are attending school in Blacksburg, stay- 
ed with their parents. 

Sylvia Myers is teaching at the Water- 
man School. 

George Turner and Len-Will Hollo- 
mon, W. & L. students, stayed in Har- 
risonburg during the Holidays. 

Louie Claybrook was operated on for 
appendicitis during the Christmas Holi- 
days. 

Cornell Dechert who is now working 
in New York City, visited his parents 
during the Holidays. 

Fallon Sullivan and Harold Shomo of 
V. M. I. visited their parents over Christ- 
mas. 

Charles Frazier, formerly of V. M. I. 
is working in Washington, D. C. 

Elizabeth Davis and Georgia Shank of 
Hood College were in Harrisonburg over 
Christmas. | 


Hugh O'Donnell is now working in 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Ruth Mabee of Dennison College re- 
turned home during Christmas. 

Perry Dechert of Cornell also visited 
his parents. 

Ed Miller returned home for the mar- 
riage of his sister. 

Ada Davis, a student in 
stayed with ‘her parents 
Holidays. 

Toler McNeil arrived from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia to spend Christmas 
with his parents. 

Page Newbill came home from 
liam and Mary to visit his parents. 

John Shaver, Warren Kiracofe and 
Walter Wayland of Roanoke College 
spent Christmas in Harrisonburg. 

Francis Wayland, Bridgewater College, 
visited his parents. 

Virginia Reilly, who is now in training 
at Union Memorial Hospital in Baltimore 
spent several days with her parents dur- 
ing the holidays. 


Richmond, 
during the 


Wil- 


WEDDINGS 


MILLER—CANER 


Miss Margaret Miller and Mr. Neil D. 
Caner were united in marriage at the 
United Brethren Church on _ Saturday, 
December twenty-ninth. 


Mrs. Caner is graduate of the Harrison- 
burg High School and was the High 
School’s Glee Club directoress for several 
years. 


Boys’ Basket Ball 
H. H. S. BESTS LEXINGTON 


The boys basket ball season was open- 
ed by H. H. S. beating Lexington High 
32—-22. In the first half both teams 
played about evenly, each having scored 
ten points. 

In the last half, Harrisonburg came 
back strong, making twenty-two more 
points to Lexington’s twelve. 

Jim Vance and Lewis Crews made 
twelve goals each for Harrisonburg. The 
others on the team threw two goals apiece. 


Line-Ups: 
ie Peal g ice: Emiabi ter 
Grews237 58 eee Re whiten Cummings 
Dundoré sce ee Be ere ee Lewis 
MV ANCE HF tire oe nue CREST rete a Formwalt 
BRGY ia cae cae R. G. .... Zimmerman 
Pence ens ae LiGatenr ee eae Foltz 
H. H. S. FALLS TO WAYNESBORO 
HIGH 


The H. H. S. Basketeers went down 
before Waynesboro High in a game that 
they should have won. The H. H. S. 


team seemed to be in a daze, that kept 
them from putting any pep into the 
game. The teams were very well match- 
ed. Vance was Harrisonburg’s  out- 
standing player. Although the boys lost 
this game they still have a good chance 
for a successful season. 


H. H. 8. AGAIN BEATS LEXINGTON 
25-12 


The H. H. S. boys again beat Lexing- 
ton High, this time in Lexington’s own 
gym. The Harrisonburg boys played a 
much better game than their opponents; 
their superior guarding and shooting kept 
them ahead from the start. Lexington 
was good at passes, but failed to gain 
much by them. 


Line-Ups 
Het: Lines 
Crews atietoeiart Ro Eis Cummings 
Diundore pees Lak <i Lewis 
N ante x 7ea ae: Gee hee Formwalt 
Rilevieis aac R. G. .... Zimmerman 
Pence cicnance ee. LHGe eae Foltz 
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Girls’ Basket Ball 


WAYNESBORO—H. H. S. 49—38 


The first game of the season was play- 
ed with our greatest rivals. The local 
team outwitted the Waynesboro 
making a score of 49-38. Johnston, 
star forward, made 32 points for H. H. 
S. In this game, the weakest point in 
the local team was the guards. 


SHENANDOAH COLLEGE—H. H. S. 
35—8 


The S. C. girls were defeated by the 
girls of the blue and white on their own 
court. The touch off in center was made 
almost every time by the Harrisonburg 
jump center, and the ball was immediate- 
ly passed up the line to the forwards who 
succeeded in making the baskets. The 
game was very one-sided as shown by a 
score of 35—8. 


DAYTON—H. H. S. 42—12 


Another easy game was played with 
Dayton on January 15. All the subs 
were put in the game, and yet the score 
was much in favor of Harrisonburg. 
Splendid pass work was the best feature 
of the local team. The final score was 
42—12. 

SHENANDOAH COLLEGE—H. H. S. 
20—7 

The second defeat over Shenandoah 

College was made on the home court. 


team, 


About the middle of the game, Maddox 
substituted for Johnston, and played an 
excellent game. In the second half, the 
Harrisonburg girls succeeded in getting a 
lead, and soon shot far ahead, making a 
score of 20—7. 


DAYTON—H. H. S. 61—11 


The second game with Dayton was 
played on Jan. 25. The whole second 
team played in the first part of the game. 
In the last quarter, the varsity team was 
put back into the game, and when the 
final whistle blew, the score had been rais- 
ed to 6! points. The Dayton girls were 
allowed to make only 11 points. This 
overwhelming defeat was due to the ex- 
cellent pass work of the local team. The 
touch off was made by Peters and the 
ball was passed up the line to the hands 
of the forwards, who generally succeeded 
in making the basket. 


Varsity TEAM 


‘Forwards—Jacquelyn Johnston, Clar- 
ice Lucas. 


Guards—Emma Steel, Katherine Neff. 
Jump Center—Geneva Peters. 
Side Center—Vade Steel. 


Subs—Katherine Sullivan, Irene Mil- 
ler, Dorothy Maddox, Gladda Blose. 
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We acknowledge the following: 


Monthly Chronicle—Episcopal High 
School, Alexandria, Va. 
‘The Gleam—John A. Johnson’ High 


School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Chit-Chat—C. H. Friend High School, 
South Boston, Va. 


Homespun — Central 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Maroon and Gold—Elon College, N. C. 

The Brackety-Ack—Roanoke College, 
Salem, Va. 

The Gleaner—Pawtucket Senior High 
School, Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


The Critic—E. C. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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Everybody’s doing it—I mean most of 
the schools seem to be devoting each is- 
sue of their magazine to a certain sub- 
ject and carrying that idea throughout 
the entire publication. This is interest- 
ing and you have carried the ‘Sea’ idea 
out very successfully and have kept -us 
from getting seasick from riding the 
waves by having every now and then an 
article not written about the sea. I don’t 
know whether this was done as a fore- 
sight or whether it was an accident, but 
it makes the reading of your magazine 
much more interesting than if it had been 
entirely devoted to the sea. 

You have a very high class magazine 
and your stories are superior to any that 
have yet fallen into our hands. They 


read like real fiction and are intensely in- 
teresting. All your departments are well 
written, especially ‘““The Bookshelf” and 
the “Alumni.” We appreciate your try- 
ing to get the students to read more 
poetry and your references show good 
judgment. Your book reviews are writ- 
ten so that they tell you just enough to 
make one wish to know more. Your 
“Alumni” reads like a story book, and | 
imagine the editor of that department got 
right out and dug for the news she got. 
She didn’t write on the alumni that just 
happened to land in her home town like 
most alumni editors do. By the way, | 
almost forgot—your cuts are splendid. 


I hope you gathered from the forego- 
ing paragraph that we were greatly im- 
pressed by the quality of work in your 
stories. ‘Captain Hawk’, by Louise Al- 
mond would make one almost think she 
had once been a “piratess” in her life- 
time. She has succeeded in weaving an 
atmosphere into her story and as | read 
it I felt that I was actually watching the 
episode described. The description of the 
beach is very vivid. The plot moves rap- 
idly and with a smoothness that is unus- 
ual. “A Storm on the Chesapeake,” by 
Vernon Henkle is a fine piece of descrip- 
tion and by the use of onomatopoetic 
words it is made very vivid. “An Un- 
sung Tragedy,” by Lura Moore is very 
striking. She has taken an incident and 
in little more than a half page made you 
feel to the fullest the pathos surrounding 
the little Italian Boy and his dog and 
their tragic end. The characterization in 
“The Call of the Sea,” by Anna Price, 1s 
very good and the terms used are typi- 
cal. This is one of the best stories in the 
issue. 


Your poetry is good, too, but not as 
impressive as the stories. “The Call” 
by Dick Markham is among the best. 
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A ship seems to me a thing to love 
As she rides on an even keel, 

A thing alive with a soul from above 
As she answers each turn of the wheel. 


This poem, of which one stanze has been 
quoted, 1s very beautiful, because of its 
simplicity in words and verse form. 


The Missile—Petersburg High School, 
Petersburg, Va. 

We are more than pleased to find The 
Missile among our exchanges, and _al- 
though this is the first issue we have 
received this year, it is remembered the 
magazine was read with interest last year. 
Your magazine is one of the best we have 
received this term and we extend you our 
hearty congratulations upon it, for it 
really is a magazine of high literary qual- 
ity. The lack of cuts is very noticeable 
though. Can’t anyone in your High 
School draw a little? We want to com- 
mend you on your Athletic Department. 
It is interesting and very complete. 

Your stories are the most outstanding 
work of your magazine. It is good to see 
such a wide variety of subjects dealt with 
so successfully. “And I[’ll Make ‘Em”, 
by Helen Stephenson is very good and the 
familiarity with which she writes upon 
her subject is very striking. The story 
has unity and swings along with an ease 
that makes it pleasant reading. In “The 
Promise,’ by J. M. Drewry, the author 
also seems to have placed his story in 
surroundings with which he is familiar. 
If more students should do this, we bel- 
lieve they would meet with more suc- 
cess. The charm of this story is due to 
the very fact that no “startling” things 
happen at the most unexpected times 
(which is usually a characteristic of the 
high school story). It excels the aver- 
age amateur’s story. “Wildcat, the Rev- 
enue Officer,” by Eleanor Townsend is a 
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very different story and is above the us- 
ual run. The essay on “The Drug 
Store Cowboy” is most humorous, and is 
cleverly written. The “Constitution of 
the United States,” by James Hemphill is 
thoughtful and shows a great deal of 
work and perseverance. 

Your poetry is all very pleasing and 
those in the joke section, “Little Mis- 
siles’ show originality. ““A South Sea 
Islander,” by Ruth Stephensson, struck 
me as being very musical and the words 
suggestive and spurring to one’s imagina- 
tion. 


Homespun—Central High School, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

By the way, we really meant it when 
we asked you the meaning and signifi- 
cance of one department in your maga- 
zine, ““Ravelings’’— 


Chit-Chat—C. H. Friend High School, 
South Boston, Va. 


Goodness! Friends, where are your 
stories? I’ve looked and looked but to 
save my soul | can’t find any. What’s 
the matter? Huh? All your prose is in 
the form of short essays and sketches, 
which thought all right, doesn’t take the 
place of the short story. You can’t let 
the essay and sketch crowd the short 
story out entirely, and maintain a high 
standard for your magazine. One _be- 
comes weary of reading essays, honest, 
and longs to see some titles that suggest 
a story and entice you to read the article, 
such as, “The Willow Grove Murder,” or 
“The Phantom Lovers,” etc. Maybe such 
“original” subjects as are suggested by 
the foregoing absolutely original titles 


will set fire to the imagination of some 
of you and give you the confidence to 
hand it at least an attempt for the next 
issue Of the Chit-Chat. | did get a lit- 
tle saracastic in the above _ sentences, 
didn’t I, but forget it, and I dare you 
to have some short stories in your next 
issue. 

Your poetry contributions are also 
sadly lacking. Dear me, what are we go- 
ing to do about this? Two poems from 
the Senior High! Both of these poems 


are very good, especially “My Ship,” 


which is really excellent. In this poem 
one feels the genuine lure of the sea. 
“Susie's Date,’ is very amusing and I 
shouldn’t know whether to say it reflect- 
ed personal characteristics or not. Ill 
leave that to the author. The contribu- 
tions from the Grammar School are very 
commendable, and [| think your Joke De- 
partment has a future. 


REELECTION S: 


Chit-Chat—C. H. Friend High School, 
South Boston, Va. 

“THE Tas from Harrisonburg High 
School is quite an advanced magazine. 
School News is an interesting division. 
The entire magazine is full of pep.” 


The Gleam, John A. Johnson — High 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota, published 
the article printed in our opening number 
on the significance of the name of our 
magazine in their “Winter” number. 


The Critic, E. C. Glass High School 
Lynchburg, Va., published the poem by 
James Vance, which appeared in the 
Christmas issue. 
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It all depends: Rome thrives on ruins; 
but think what fallen arches mean to a 
dancer. 


The crying of children in bed is one 
kind of sheet music. 


Did you read in the papers week before 
last about the heroic fireman who stag- 
gered forth from a burning building hav- 
ing what he thought was a negro child 
and turned out to be a negro doll? 

Well, a fireman may be told to “keep 
cool between two fires’ but who can 
blame him during a fire? 


One of the best things going is 
caller who doesn’t know enough to go. 


Clipped from an almanac for 1884- 
1885 and containing some of Josh Bill- 
ings’s guides to health: 


the - 


Never run into debt; not if you can 
find anything else to run into. 
Be honest if you can; if you kant be 


- honest, pray for health. 


Marry young, if yu make a hit, keep 
kool and don’t brag about it. 

Be kind to yure mother-in-law, and, 
if necessary, pay her board at some good 
hotel. 

Bathe thoroly once a week in_ soft 
water, Kasteel soap, and avoid tite boots. 

Exercise in open air, but don't saw 
wood until obliged to. 

Laff every time yu feel tickled, and laff 
once in a while anyhow. 

Eat hash washing days, and be thank- 
ful if yu have to shut yure eyes to do it. 

Hold the baby half the time, and al- 
wuss start the fire in the morning and 
put on the tea-kittle. 

Don’t jaw back—it only proves that 
you are az big a phool az the other phello. 
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Never borrow what yu are able to buy, 
and alwuss hav some things yu won't 
lend. 

Never get in a hurry; yu can walk a 
good deal further in a da than yu can 
run. 

Don’t sware; it may convince yu, but 
it is sure not to convince others. 

If yu have daughters, let yure wife 
bring them up; if she have got common 
sense, she can beat al yure theories. 

Don’t drink too much nu cider, and, 
however, mean yu may be, don't abuse 
a kow. 


Mosquitoes and snow hit Syracuse, 
New York, the same day. A very versa- 
tile and resourceful town. 


In the modest days of yore, beauty was 
skin deep instead of knee deep. 


The fewer airs some musicians can play, 
the more they put on. 


I told her she sang like a gale in the 
night. She thought I meant a nightin- 
gale. | 


Mandy, did you have a good time 
Christmas? 

Yassum, sho’ aide 
funeral percessions. 


I done rode info’ 


“Tickets, tickets,” came the conduc- 
tor’s cry, and Aunt Chloe fumbled in: her 
stocking for her fare. But she was un- 
successful, and the conductor grew im- 
patient, whereupon the aggravated dark- 
ey lifted a bloated face and explained, 
“See, huh, boss, I’se doin’ all I kin now; 
if you kin don any mo’n | kin, den you 
git it yo’sef!” 


Miss Herwig left the room. 
Mike W.—“Paradise regained!”’ 


Our strong Mr. Jackson, after being 
married two weeks, was confined to his 
home for several days. 


Robert Frank—‘Reid, did Noah have 
a wifer”’ 


Reid Lineweaver—‘‘Certainly; Joan of 
Arey 


Janie Shaver—‘Would you marry for 
money, Catheriner”’ 

Catherine Sullivan—‘‘Well, I don’t 
know about it. I just have a hanker- 
ing hope, however, that cupid shoots me 
with a Pierce-Arrow.” 


Miss Stull—“Who can give me a 
sentence using the word ‘avaunt’?” 

Harry Blatt—“Avaunt what avaunt 
when avaunt it.” 


Mrs. Stanley—‘““Why don’t you answer 
my question?” 

Roy Frye—‘I shook my head.” 

Mrs. Stanley—‘Well, I can’t hear your 
head rattle clear over here.” 


“So your father knows the exact mo- 


ment he will die, the exact year, month 


and day?” 
“Yessu, he had ought to. The Jedge 
tole him.” 3 


Have ae heard the new silverware 
song?—" oe a ele for Specie 


Miss Brdeee® “Harry, are you ‘gee 
sponsible for that paper being on. the 
floor?” 

Harry Berry—‘No, ma’am, I’m not re- 
sponsible. for anything I do.” 


“What’s the difference between an oys- 
ter and a college studentr” 

“An oyster can get stewed only once 
in a life time.’ 


Miss Burckhalter—‘Lewis, will you 
please move your seat to the back part of 
the room.” 

Lewis Crews—‘Yes ma’am, but I can’t 
hear you way back there.” 

Miss Burckhalter—‘‘That’s all right, 
Lewis, I can still hear you.” 


Harry Berry—(dreaming of the old 
school) “Gee whiz, this period is long! 
It must be the hour period.” 


Sunday School Teacher: “Who made 
your” 

First Scholar: “God.” 

Teacher: “What did he make you of?” 


eta Pai oie 


Second Scholar: “Dust of the ground.” 

Teacher: “Who made all things?” 

Third Scholar: “God.” 

Teacher: “Who knows all things?” 

Fourth Scholar: “Mr. Brown, who 
runs a store at the corner.” 


HEADLINE IN A DAILY PAPER 

Mrs. , aged 2, died last night. 
Survived by 8 children and 4 grandchild- 
ren. 


Buddy Yates—‘‘How do you get down 
from an elephant?” 

Charles Ney—“You don’t; 
down from a duck.” 
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THE DEAN STUDIO 


Operating nearly a half-century 


While you are about it get a 
Good Photograph 


E. G. WEINER 


Agent for 
OILOMATIC OIL BURNERS 
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Fletcher’s Pharmacy 
Try our Delicious Sodawater and 


Hot Toasted Sandwiches 


JOHN W. TALIAFERRO 
Jeweler and Optometrist 
Established 1879 


Harrisonburg’s Oldest and Largest 
Jewelery Store 
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JEWELRY 
Get Our Prices on Gifts before Buying 


SE D. C. DEVIER & SONS 


Areade Recreation Center 
and 
Arcade Restaurant 


Bowling and Billiards 


| Compliments of 
/ 


Arcade Cigar Stand 


HUDSON AND ESSEX | S. BLATT 


World’s Greatest Values | Cleaning and Dyeing 
R. E, TUTWILER MOTOR Co. ' Largest Plant in the Valley 


Sales Phone 445R Service | Harrisonburg, Va. 
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Ella Hunt Davis—“I was in the fastest 
car today that I was ever in, in my life.” 

Jean Wilton—“Where?”’ 

Ella Hunt Davis—“In the mud.” 


He calls his girl brown sugar because 
she is sweet but unrefined. 


Lawrence Liskey’s afraid to go to bed 


since he heard that about ninety per cent 
of the people die in bed. 
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Harrisonburg Mutual Telephone Co. 


Operated by the Switzer Interests for over 


A Quarter Century 


BURKE & PRICE 


Insurance in all its Branches 
Phone 16 THE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
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WHITESEL-SINTON CO., INC. 
| Farm and Orchard Equipment 

| HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


VALLEY PLUMBING AND HEATING CORP. 


SANITARY PLUMBING WATER AND VAPOR HEATING 
Phone 153 SERVICE 102 East Market St. 


THE HESS STUDIO 
High School Work A Specialty 


Harrisonburg, Va. 
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Mae Shank—(buying an electric light 
globe)—‘‘How much is this globe?” 

Clerk—“Forty Watts.” 

Mae—‘“But how much is that in Amer- 
ican money?” 


Mr. Keister is having a lot of trouble, 
he advises us that “Mr. Jackson is mar- 


ried, all the women teachers look forlorn 
and Mr. Hodges looks run down.” 


WALTER M. ZIRKLE 


SPECIAL AGENT 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


“A Policy for Every Need” 
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MICK OR MACK Parts for All Cars 


| 
| 
We appreciate your patronage | 


BEAR AUTO PARTS CO. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Battery and Electrical Service 7 

| 

Harlin Bros. | 
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| | 
7 Harrisonburg, Virginia 
| | 
| Soi: Oldest and Largest and Best 

Bank in Rockingham County 

| J. E. GOOD & SONS 

| Roofing and Sheet Metal Workers, Heating, Cornice 

| Skylights, Ventilators 

i‘ HARRISONBURG, VA. SHOP PHONE No. 96 


Charles Ney, known to be a great cal- 
culator, has given us the fact that pins 
have saved at least 250,000 lives. He stat- 
es that had 250,000 people each swallow- 
ed | pin, they would have died, but, as 
they did not swallow the pin, it has saved 
their lives. 


Mrs. Stanley (in History Class) “I 
want this Class to have some dates and 
remember them. 


| Eat 
| BUTTER NUT BREAD 
| 


W. M. SHOWALTER, Salesman 


Headquarters of Sporting Goods : Make Our Store the Place to Buy 
PEOPLES HARDWARE CORPORATION 


One of the 6400 Winchester Stores 


The Store for Service and Quality 
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j REILLY DRUG COMPANY a 
| 
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MAPHIS & CHAPMAN 
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Phone 92 


7 Phone 443-R 


The Home of Goodrich Silvertown Tires 


HARRISONBURG and STAUNTON 


LET MONDAY BE FUN DAY 


Three Services, Damp Wash, Thrift, Finished 


TROY STEAM LAUNDRY 


William Summers—‘‘I won’t graduate 
from High School this year.” 

Mr. Keister—“Why?” 

William Summers—‘‘Because I’m _ not 
going.” 


Everett Pence—““You know the catcher 
is the brain worker of our baseball team.” 

Helen Reilly—‘“Who is the catcher on 
your team?” | 

Everett—‘‘Oh! I am.” 


Get Your Shoes Polished By 


HARRY LEE SOLOMAN 
At City News Stand 
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Nothing Satisfies Like 
A SILVER ASH CIGAR 


HINKLE’S SHOE SHOP 


“Our Soles Smile at Miles of Service” 
West Market at Liberty Street 


Work Called for and Delivered 
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Phone 92 
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The Home of REAL 
PRINTING SERVICE 


THE Pannk DRESS 


at 


ie 107-111 East Water Sc. 
- HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Printers of The Taj 


ee HEY sit Our New Plant! 
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| WHEN oPPo% OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS 


The person with a savings account 


SAVE A LITTLE EVERY DAY 


You can do it and you will be surprised how quickly it 
will grow with interest added 


OPEN AN ACCOUNT 


at 


THE 
ROCKINGHAM 
NATIONAL BANK 
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Can Say | ae 

“Howdy, come right in”. : eae 
| 
! 
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| ‘THE VALLEY BOOK SHOP | 
| : eee 


2 120 South Main Street 
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iy ————. 2 THE - FOUNDATION = OF - ALPHA ~ SEE VICE 4) 


O-ENGRAVING CO. 


ALTIMORE, 


